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MR. E. C. CLAYTON’S RESIDENCE, COTTESMORE GRANGE 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLV.—MR. E. C. CLAYTON 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


AT the Croxton Park Meeting a few weeks since, it was intimated 
to Mr. E. C. Clayton that ‘“‘the Stewards would like to see him.” 
He has long been accustomed to act as Steward himself, but with 
all his experience could not imagine why the request should be 
made. With an aspect of gravity he was informed that the Stewards 
wished to ask him a few questions, and probably to administer severe 
reproof, in consequence of the reckless manner in which he had at all 
hazards gone for the rails in a race he had just been riding. The 
message was, needless to say, a piece of chaff, but it is none the 
less a fact that Mr. Clayton, though not in his first youth—or even in 
his second, if youth may be considered as thus expansive—does still 
like to go the shortest way, and did on that occasion make for the 
rails in a style which we often fail to detect in some of the busiest 
iockeys now riding. This being so, and considering that Mr. Clayton 
is as keen to get a start with hounds and as anxious to keep it 
as ever he was, it would be absurd to affect to regard him as no 
longer actively ‘“‘in the movement.” 
NO. CLXVIII VOL. xx1x.—July 1909 A 
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Nevertheless there is no denying the evidence of figures, and 
it is true that he began racing a long time since. He was born 
so long ago as 1837 at Benwell Hall, Northumberland, the eldest son 
of the late Mr. Clayton Clayton, who was a leading counsel of his 
day, and, it is said, would almost inevitably have been Lord Chan- 
cellor but that an unfortunate deafness was an obstacle tu his 
participation in political life. Whence Mr. E. C. Clayton inherited 
the love of horseflesh which has always been his distinguishing 
characteristic is not to be traced. It was not from his parents. 
As soon as he left Harrow for Oxford, however, his passion for the 
saddle speedily developed. He lost no opportunity of getting on a 
horse’s back, and passed so much time there that it was a gratifying 
surprise to his friends when he took his degree in 1860. Mr. Clayton, 
has always been a man of literary tastes. He does not talk 
much about books, but the occasional articles which have been 
printed from his pen have always been trenchant and pointed; he 
knows the subjects upon which he writes, and says what he has to 
say in decidedly effective fashion. 

His constant declaration that he ‘has not a shilling” must of 
course be taken as a figure of speech, signifying that he does not possess 
a fortune to lavish upon the sport he loves as ardently as ever. Like 
a good many other young men of his day, his financial affairs were 
occasionally straightened out by the late Mr. Padwick, who received 
a cheque for an extremely comfortable amount after Hermit had won 
the Derby. Mr. Clayton had before this time made the acquaintance 
of Captain Machell, or, to be accurate, Captain Machell had made 
his. He had been to Nottingham to ride one of his horses, called 
Tonio, a son of the famous Rataplan ; after he had weighed in, the 
Captain introduced himself, and, as they were staying at the same 
hotel, proposed that they should dine together. No one who was 
acquainted with the subsequent master of Bedford Cottage will be 
in the least surprised to hear that before they parted the Captain 
had sold him a horse, an animal called L’Africaine, who had won 
that day, and whom his new owner took on to Hereford, where he 
won again. The Captain had always believed in Hermit, and it may 
probably have been in a great measure for thit reason that Mr. Clay- 
ton backed the horse to win him £10,000. The greater part of it 
was disposed of in the manner indicated, but a balance remained. 

Men betted forty years ago with a freedom now unknown. More 
than one horse in Hermit’s Derby was backed to win fortunes, and 
a certain stable was practically “ broke.”” The horses it had sheltered 
were for sale, and Mr. Clayton was keen to get hold of one of the 
animals, called Lozenge, of whom he had a high opinion. Making 
inquiries, he was told that he could have the colt for 1,500 guineas, 
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but that an immediate answer was required, as Captain Machell had 
offered 1,200 guineas, and was anxious to buy him. Mr. Clayton 
thought it might be as well to talk about this to the Captain himself, 
who he knew was staying at Limmer’s Hotel, and, calling upon him, 
he learnt that the would-be seller of Lozenge was, we will call it, 
under a misapprehension. The Captain had not been in the least 
eager to obtain possession of the colt, and had made no attempt in 
that direction ; hearing which, Mr. Clayton, having written a cheque 
for a thousand, proceeded to call on the owner and offer the money, 
which was promptly accepted. By this time, practical experience 
had taught him a good deal about racing, and he started to train the 
horse himself, in the Duke of Buckingham’'s park at Stowe, a pro- 
ceeding which did not tend to inspire confidence in those who under- 
rated his ability. 

The full history of the Cambridgeshire of 1867 is so interesting 
that it may be well to give it in detail. Lozenge went on quite in the 
right way. The amateur trainer did his work in professional style, 
and determined to go for a big stake. Visiting the late Mr. Charles 
Head, the bookmaker, he asked him to do the commission, intim- 
ating a conviction that to begin with they ought to get not less than 
50 to1. Head consented to do his best, and it is a striking tribute 
to his integrity that the secret was most strictly and scrupulously 
kept. Head, however, found that there were difficulties in his way, 
and told Mr. Clayton that he would do better if he got a gentleman 
to put the money on, whereupon the late Sir Charles Legard took 
the matter in hand, and the horse was backed to win a good many 
thousands. But, as the day approached, a new difficulty arose—a 
jockey. For this Cambridgeshire there was to be a huge field, and a 
field moreover of extraordinarily good horses, including such famous 
winners as the Duke of Newcastle’s Julius, Captain Machell’s Knight 
of the Garter, Baron Rothschild’s Hippia, Mr. B. E. Dunbar’s 
Tormentor—the last two winners of the Oaks--Mr. Chaplin’s 
Blinkhoolie, Lord Poulett’s Nu, Mr. G. Bryant’s Laneret, and 
others whose names are great in racing history. All the jockeys 
were engaged, but Mr. Clayton thought of Sam Adams, who had 
been missing for some time from the racecourse; and, making 
inquiries, learnt from the late Captain Tom Towneley, a prominent 
player of the great game in those days, that Sam Adams was in 
jail for debt. Inquiring the amount, it appeared that £300 would 
release him, and Mr. Clayton agreed to pay the money and to give 
him several hundreds more if he won. Sam Adams, I suppose there 
is no harm in now saying it, was the reverse of a teetotaler, and it was 
no light job to limit his beverages to those which do not come out 
of a bottle. Towneley, however, undertook to keep him straight, and 
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when the great day came “ Mr. Fulke’s’”’ Lozenge—it was under that 
name that Mr. Clayton had entered the horse—duly went to the post. 
The race was run. At the distance Lozenge was going as well 
as anything, but not better than Sir Joseph Hawley’s Wolsey, a son 
of Prime Minister and Repentance, ridden by Kenyon, the popular 
lightweight of the day. A desperate finish ensued; no one could 
say what had won till the number was hoisted, and when the verdict 
appeared, it was a dead heat, George Fordham on Laneret third. 
Mr. Clayton had backed his horse for a place, but his winnings 
would of course have been only a fraction of what he would have 
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landed if Lozenge had got home, and there was no question of 
dividing. Here, with characteristic kindness, the Duke of Beaufort 
intervened, suggesting to Mr. Clayton that he would do well to save 
a thousand with Sir Joseph, and saying that if Mr. Clayton liked the 
notion, he would see the owner of Wolsey about it. The arrangement 
was made. George Fordham had his own ideas about how the race 
should be ridden, and went so far as to fasten a piece of red cloth 
to the rails as an indication to Sam Adams of the precise spot at 
which he would do well to make his effort. How far this assisted 
matters cannot of course be said, but after another great fight 
Lozenge landed the stakes, £2,145, by a neck, and all was well! 
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The Cambridgeshire, it will be seen, was more valuable then than it 
is now. Last year Marcovil’s race was worth only £1,380. This is 
the only dead heat on record for the race, and the amount was also 
a record for any handicap in those days. 

Admiral Rous, it may be remarked, had never believed in 
Lozenge, though he had advised Mr. Clayton to put him in the 
Cambridgeshire. The Admiral, indeed, had gone so far as to declare 
that the horse was “ not worth five shillings,’ and when the handi- 
cap came out, “‘ Lozenge 7st. 2 lb.,”” Mr. Clayton observed to him that 
in spite of his poor opinion he seemed to think there were worse 
horses about. The Admiral replied that this was so, but that prob- 
ably, seeing the estimate placed on the creature, Mr. Clayton might 
with luck be able to sell him to a bigger fool than himself. He 
preferred to run, however, with the result stated, and furthermore 
induced the Admiral to have a tenner on him. 

When the Duke of Newcastle’s horses were sold, Mat Dawson 
advised Mr. Clayton to buy one of them, Podesta, a son of Stock- 
well and Contadina by Newminster. The colt, he said, would be 
cheap at a couple of thousand, but was not likely to fetch much, as 
he had something like £3,000 worth of engagements. This of 
course made a mighty difference, and it seemed a somewhat doubtful 
bargain when Mr. Clayton got him for 160 guineas. Mat Dawson 
proved to be quite right about Podesta, who was presently tried 
to be about 4 lb. better than Kingcraft. He was put into a maiden 
race at the Newmarket July, and though there were twenty-five 
runners, started at 3 to 1, and comfortably landed a great coup. 
For a long time afterwards Podesta was not seen, the fact being 
that he had split a pastern. By careful treatment he was got right 
again, and as a four-year-old Mr. Clayton won a Welter Plate at 
Cheltenham on him from a good field. Richard Marsh—need it be 
said the trainer of Persimmon, Diamond Jubilee, and Minoru ?— 
was one of the jockeys that he beat, and several other leading pro- 
fessionals were in the race. Mr. Clayton’s judgment was displayed 
when at the Doncaster sale of 1877 he bought St. Hilda, a daughter 
of Hermit and Adelaide, and this was one of the first animals he 
sent to Exton, whither he had just gone, and where he has con- 
tinued to train ever since. St. Hilda just failed to win the Acorn Stakes, 
for which she started favourite, being beaten a head and a neck, but 
she won races and did good service afterwards at the stud, being the 
dam of the useful St. Helen, second to Réve d’Or for the Oaks of 1887. 

Something should be said about Mr. Clayton’s hunters. One of 
them was Zoedone, whom he sold to Count Kinsky, thus providing 
that good sportsman with a National winner, which he rode himself. 
Another was no less a horse than Lord Ronald by Stockwell. The 
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dinner-table at Badminton used on certain occasions to be decorated 
entirely with cups which this good horse hid won; but the Duke 
thought he would mike a jumper of him, and sent him to be schooled 
—I forget by whom. Lord Ronald, however, would not jump, and as 
the Duke was anxious that he should be in good hands, he sold him 
to Mr. Clayton for 140 guineas. His new owner was by no means 
convinced that with patience and care he might not be made into a 
good hunter, and undertook the schooling himself, as it is almost 
needless to say he was certain to have done; and it speedily 
appeared that his judgment was right. Lord Ronald would never 
have made a ’chaser. He declined to be rushed at his fences ; when 
allowed to canter up to them he did all that was required of h'm. 
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Mr. Clayton, after riding him for two seasons, let him go for 
400 guineas, and after several successful seasons at the stud in 
Ireland, which he populated with some wonderful stock, the Duke 
gave 1,000 guineas for him in order that he might stand at Bad- 
minton. Mr. Clayton flatters himself that he is probably the only 
man living who has ridden the grandsire of a Derby winner as 
an ordinary hunter; for Master Kildare, Lord Ronald’s son, became 
in due course the sire of Melton. 

On this subject Mr. Clayton is a little sarcastic. Lord Ronald, 
he says, would not have had the least chance of obtaining a hunter’s 
premium. He was barely 15.2, with 7}in. of bone, no girth, 
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though with long shoulders and short back, perfect action in all 
his paces, tiring neither himself nor his rider, and a perfect mud- 
lark. Now, a premium horse must stand 16.1, and have gin. of 
bone—an amount seldom found unless measured over a splint. 
Mr. Clayton, indeed, is inclined to assert that the bestowers of the 
premiums have rather a fancy for lumber, with a preference for a 
horse between whose forelegs it is possible to wheel a barrow, 
especially if the animal has the additional advantage of turning in his 
toes. It is a curious fact that very few of the young prize-taking 
stock are the children of premium sires; the prizes generally go to 
the produce of sires who have failed to satisfy the premium judges. 

Among horses Mr. Clayton has ridden is none other than the 
famous Lottery. He did not go hunting on this National winner: 
chronology would not have allowed that. He was acquainted with 
Mr. Elmore when he was a boy at Harrow, and was put up on the 
horse in order that he might say in after life that he had been on his 
back. Another horse whose picture he treasures as a reminiscence 
of memorable days with the Bicester was called White Nose, whom 
he obtained indirectly through the Duke of Beaufort. The Duke 
was to have joined a party at a certain race-meeting, but arrived 
when dinner was over; and while eating a chop which had been 
prepared for him, remarked that he had been looking at one ef the 
best four-year-olds he had ever seen in his life. ‘Some of you fellows 
ought to buy him,” he said. One of them thought he would like to 
do so, for it need scarcely be said how much weight the Duke’s 
recommendation carried, and he presently sat down to write a letter 
to Bob Chapman, whose name as a dealer will be familiar to many 
readers. Mr. Clayton, however, saw the importance of not losing 
time, and straightway wired to Chapman to say he would give the price 
asked—300 guineas. It was one of the best bargains he ever made. 

In 1887 Mr. Clayton’s cluse and life-long friend, the late Lord 
Penrhyn, sent his horses to Exton, and till his lamented death the 
circumstance of their being there rendered his racing peculiarly 
agreeable to him. His death, indeed, was a blow from which 
Mr. Clayton can never recover. One of the illustrations is a 
memorial tablet which he caused to be erected in Exton Church. 
It was Lord Penrhyn’s habit in bidding good-bye to a friend to say 
“Safe home!” and these words Mr. Clayton has adopted. That 
master of happy phrases, Lord Rosebery, was peculiarly struck with 
the felicity of the inscription, and declared that no words could 
possibly have been better chosen. 

Winners soon began to come from Exton to carry the black, 
white stripes, scarlet sleeves and cap; Aureoline, Red Palmer, and 
Ornalas to begin with. One of the most useful horses of his day, 
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Noble Chieftain, gave prestige to the stable. As a three-year-old, in 
1888, he was out in sixteen races, won ten of them, and was second for 
five more, and he continued to run until he was aged, with frequent 
success. It is no secret that for many years Lord Penrhyn used to 
bet, and when he meant business, as he frequently did, it was not a 
question of having two or three hundred on a horse. He betted as 
the expression used to be understood prior to the days when a well- 
meaning Convocation and a number of fatuous legislators arrived at 
the conclusion that the existing little trickle which represents 
what was the broad and flowing flood of speculation is a horrible 
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excess which ought to be dammed. In two or three papers of late 
the Puritan idea of hell has been quoted—‘ a place where everybody 
is obliged to mind his own business.” Perhaps we ought to be 
grateful to the people who endeavour to oblige us to eat and drink, 
to rise and go to bed, and generally to comport ourselves according 
to their ideas of what is best for us; and it is a naughty spirit which 
makes us long to tell them first of all what we think of them in the 
plainest possible language, and then violently to propel them through 
the door, especially if it opens on to a steep flight of steps. 

Towards the end of his career, before the Turf lost one of the 
most high-minded, kind-hearted, and liberal men ever connected 
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with it—this is not the place to tell those simple truths about Lord 
Penrhyn which would constitute the highest of eulogy—he gave up 
betting. [ should greatly like t» state the motives which actuated 
him, but that again would be a little foreign to the subject. Hewas 
betting, however, in r889, when Mr. Clayton sent four horses to the 
Newmarket Second July. On the first day Noble Chieftain ran in 
the Bottisham Plate. Fullerton was an odds-on favourite, 100 to 30 
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was laid against Noble Chieftain, who won very easily by three 
lengths from Dog Rose, Fullerton third. The last race of the day 
was the Bunbury Plate, regarded as a certainty for Napoleon, a 
speedy horse, belonging to poor Willie Low, who had won the All 
Aged Stakes at Ascot. There were only three runners. Robin Hood 
was the outsider of the party, 8 to 1; and he beat Napoleon a head. 
On the Wednesday Lord Penrhyn had Carmine, a daughter of 
Thurio and Blood Red, in the High Weight Handicap. Her price 
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was II to 2, and she won easily by a length and a half. The fourth 
of the Exton horses sent that week was St. Helen, to whom refer- 
ence has already been made. One is inclined to suspect that the 
stable were playing up the previous winnings, as St. Helen started 
favourite. She won without difficulty by a length and a half. It is 
not often that a small stable does this sort of thing. 

It has been the custom of Mr. Clayton to keep his eyes open in 
order to recruit the Exton horses ; and it may here be said he has a 
most excellent trainer in Cole. He was originally in Mr. Clayton’s 
hunting stable, but has in every way entirely justified his promotion, 
and his services are most cordially appreciated by his master. 


IN EVERLASTING REMEMBRANCE OF 
THE GREAT HEART OF 
GEORGE SHOLTO GORDON DOUGLAS-PENNANT 
BARON PENRHYN, 
‘BORN SEPT 30™ 1836 DIED MARCH 10" I907. 


“SAFE HOME.” 


THIS TABLET IS PLACED HERE BY HIS FRIEND 
FOWARD CLAYTON. 


Keeping his eyes open, as just remarked, Mr. Clayton's attention 
was drawn to the winner of the Selling Race which followed 
Comedy’s Cambridgeshire. This was Thessalian, entered to be 
sold for £100, the property of Mr. H. C. Bonsor, backed at 13 to 8 
in a field of a dozen, from which he easily landed the odds. 
Mr. Clayton asked the owner, who was naturally a friend—for most 
well-known men who go racing are his friends—whether he wanted 
to keep Thessalian, saying that he would not begin to bid until 
Mr. Bonsor had quite done. The colt could not be retained for 600, 
at which point his late owner stopped, and he had to go on to 1,000 
guineas before he obtained possession of him—a nice little surplus 
for the second, Hunting Queen, who came out and won her next race. 
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Thessalian went on the right way during the winter, reappeared 
in the Chaplin Stakes at Lincoln, and won easily; and next year 
carried off four consecutive races. Another high-priced plater who 
was turned to good account at Exton was King’s Messenger. This 
son of King Monmouth and Swiftsure won a Selling Plate at Good- 
wood in 1897, and Lord Penrhyn had to bid up to 1,010 guineas. 
It was an excellent bargain. The colt stayed, great hopes were 
entertained that he would win the Prince of Wales’s Nursery over 
the Sandall mile at Doncaster, for which he was beaten, making 
amends, however, by securing the Ditch Mile Nursery in a field of 
eighteen at the Newmarket First October Meeting. Like his pre- 
decessor Thessalian, he won the Chaplin Stakes at Lincoln. The 
Wood Ditton Stakes at the Newmarket Craven he also won. The 
Dullingham Plate at the Newmarket July proved to be beyond him, 
the four-year-old St. Cloud II starting at 4 to 1 on and winning. 
But a more important success was in store, as his next race was the 
Goodwood Cup, which he annexed. 

The plater, indeed, was destined to make Turf history. It will 
perhaps have been observed that when the Exton horses do not win 
they are frequently second. King’s Messenger occupied that place 
in the Babraham Plate, and, going on to Epsom, cantered home by 
six lengths for the Metropolitan, beating San Bris, a previous winner 
of the Cesarewitch, Soliman, Labrador, and other useful, or more 
than useful, horses. He was weighted out of the Chester Cup, and 
could only get second for the Goodwood Cup; but next year he 
reappeared for the Metropolitan with 8st. 8]b. and won it for the 
se‘ond time. Cole has the knack of preparing horses for long- 
distance races, Quesitum being another example. This colt, a 
son of Hagioscope and Strange Lady, did not show up as pro- 
minently as was expected in the Craven Stakes won by the late 
Mr. Douglas Baird’s Harbinger, but he took three of his six races as 
a three-year-old; and next year, making his first appearance in the 
Chester Cup with the not very lenient weight of 8st., beat Dare 
Devil, who had won the two previous years, very easily by three 
lengths, following on by securing a trophy which Lord Penrhyn 
greatly apprecisted, the Gold Vase at Ascot. 

No association could have been more entirely delightful and 
successful than that of Lord Penrhyn and Mr. Clayton, and I have 
briefly referred to the irreparable blank which his death has made. 

For atime Mr. Reid Walker had horses at Exton, and it is 
still an article of faith in the stable that Galatia was unfortunate 
to have lost the One Thousand, which would have been a special 
triumph, as Mr. Clayton has never secured any of the classics. 
Goletta was favourite that year and ran third, Mr. Reid Walker’s 
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daughter of Galopin and Pamela being second behind Lord Rose- 
bery’s Chelandry. Mr. Walker, however, had a natural wish to see 
his horses constantly, and having bought the training grounds at 
Shifnal, adjoining his property, Ruckley Grange, when they were 
vacated by Wadlow, the horses were moved there, another old friend of 
Mr. Clayton, Lord Cadogan, occupying a number of the vacant boxes. 

The best animal Cole trained for the owner of the Eton 
blue jacket was Elba. She had not thriven at Newmarket, and 
Lord Cadogan had her sent home and turned out; but it seemed a 
pity not to win races with such a good mare, and her owner deter- 
mined to let her try again. There is always a delicacy in taking 
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over animals from other stables, and when Mr. Clayton was asked 
to receive the daughter of Prisoner and Simoon he was reluctant to 
do so untilinformed that she had for some months past been “living 
at home.” Then he gladly agreed. There was very little time to 
get her into shape again; but Exton methods obviously suited her, 
and she won the Metropolitan of 1894, beating the favourite, Mark 
Time, who was freely backed at evens. Amongst other Exton 
winners will be remembered All Moonshine, a neatly-named son of 
Sheen and The Dream, Simonburn, Fair Huguenot, and Patron 
Saint, all sons of St. Helen, who has been mentioned. Kill Hill, 
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the dam of Wild Gorse, who is now winning races, was another 
Exton mare, and another formerly in the stable was Flower of Wit, 
the dam of Merry Fox, who fetched 5,000 guineas as a yearling. 

To a large number of racing men Mr. Clayton is affectionately 
known as “ Uncle,” though probably not everyone knows how the 
name arose. Not long after leaving Oxford he had the good fortune 
to marry Miss Drake, sister of that superlative all-round sportsman 
Mr. Tom Drake of Shardeloes, head of the immemorial Bucking- 
hamshire family. So many little Drakes called their relative 
“uncle” that the name extended till it was generally adopted by 
Mr. Clayton's friends. It is only good fellows who acquire such 
nicknames, and “ Uncle” is used as a term of affection. At the 
present time there are very few horses at Exton, Mr. Clayton’s own 
being supplemented by three or four of Lord Downe’s, and one or 
two of Lord Durham’s. Lord Cadogan wished to have his at 
Newmarket where he could see them, as to visit Exton involved a 
journey. Unfortunately, too, at the moment there is no good 
animal in the stable from which so many winners have come. Lord 
Durham's Exeter Hall wins occasionally, and Comforter has been 
moderately successful, though the Metropolitan was beyond her. It 
may be hoped that before long some others will be found more 
worthy of the care and skill which Mr. Clayton and Cole lavish on 
them. I may add that Mr. E. C. Clayton has been a member of 
the Turf Club in Piccadilly and of the Jockey Club Rooms at New- 
market for upwards of forty years. 

Another Clayton is well known in the siitctiad and hunting 
world, the son of the subject of this inadequate sketch. Mr. Greville 
Clayton lives near his father’s place, and when not hunting devotes 
himself to the training of jumpers, as also to riding them; most 
cheerily enduring all sorts of privations in order to keep down his 
weight. There is no harder man to hounds or between the flags. 
More than once when in the hands of the surgeon, being patched up 
after one injury, before repeating the visit and continuing the treat- 
ment he has seized the opportunity of riding a few intermediate 
‘chases. Returning home three years ago on a pitch-dark night, 
taking a short cut across a field, he fell into a quarry and broke his leg. 
There he lay for the best part of three hours, occasionally holloaing 
out for assistance, for he was not far from a road. At length a labourer 
came by, went to see what was the matter, and rescued the sufferer, 
whose only grief it was that for a time, at any rate, his sport must 
be interrupted. The doctors who attended him are still unable to 
guess how it was that after his long exposure in evening dress on a 
drenching night he escaped pneumonia. They evidently did not 
know what it is to be a Clayton. 


JABEZ WOLFFE—A CHARACTERISTIC AITITUDE 


THE RECORD OF A CHANNEL SWIM 
BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 
Photographs and Chart by the Author and D. M. Stone 


It was Sunday, July 5, the day before the first attempt of the 
year to swim the Channel; yet as we sauntered through Dover 
we found no evidence of excitement: scarcely a soul, in fact, 
seemed to realise the importance of the morrow, or at least to 
evince any expression of interest. Perhaps it is that the familiar 
spectacle of unsuccessful aspirants returning engenders in the 
inhabitants of Dover a cynical indulgence for the feat. There 
was only one pessimistic salt who would condescend to converse 
about the subject at all. 1n a flood of technicalities, familiar no 
doubt to S., who knows the Channel as do few amiteurs, but 
mere gibberish to me, he supplied three reasons why Wolffe would 
not be able to start on the next day, and six at least why he would 
come to grief if he did. I thereupon, on general principles, offered 
S. twenty to one against Wolffe getting over, and S. (doubtless 
on general principles also) promptly accepted. 
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Now, with the experience of a swim actually witnessed, I 
would unhesitatingly lay much longer odds against Wolffe or any 
other swimmer, be he ever so good a man. For the coincidences 
in the swimmer’s favour must be very many for a successful at- 
tempt. | 

In the first place he is limited to a certain number of days 
upon which the tides are favourable. Preceding the day of his 
attempt there must be a spell of warm weather to ensure the tem- 
perature of the water being sufficiently high on the day he has 
selected ; and moreover only a sequence of calm as well as warm 
days will encourage him to make a start. It is almost unnecessary 


SWIMMING THE CHANNEL WITH THE SEA LIKE GLASS 


to state that the man must be at his fittest at the right moment, 
and then, even if all I have enumerated is in his favour, luck must 
go with him in the progress of his swim. To mention only a 
few factors which have brought a Channel swimmer to failure: he 
must keep clear of stinging jelly fish, of the wash of steamers, of 
curious eddies into which he may swim and from which he may 
be unable to emerge, and he must make sufficient pace to be at 
a certain spot at a certain time to hit off the tide at the precise 
moment. Think of the chances against an absolutely ideal oppor- 
tunity being found and c:rried through! 

Since some readers I am sure do not realise that a cross- 
Channel swim is not a straight course like a cross-Channel steam 
trip, I have marked on the chart appended the course taken by 
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Wolffe in the swim I witnessed, and its zig-zag nature will be 
seen to be necessary to fit in with the tides, which also are appro- 
priately indicate]. Although the eighth attempt by Wolffe, it was 
of particular interest because, with the experience of his previous 
failures, he had secured the services of a French pilot, who was 
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in that more favourable circumstances could scarcely have been 
possible, and that at one time (long before the finish) Wolffe was 
less than two miles from the French coast. 

And now let me digress to consider the swimmer himself. 
Without actually describing Jabez Wolffe, I fancy the ideal type 
for such a task would not be far removed from him. That a 
serious aspirant must have the characteristics which make some 
men almost amphi- 
bious goes without 
saying. He must in 
addition have the 
special capability to 
endure immersion in 
water at a tempera- 
ture no higher than 
60 deg. Fahr. for an 
indefinite time, fif- 
teen hours at least. 
He must have great 
physical strength to 
swim a_ powerful 
stroke, roughly 
25,000 times, and all 
on a menu of singu- 
lar lightness, both 
in amount and in 
variety. And finally, 
above all, he must 
have immense pluck 
to struggle along 
when his “bad 
time’? comes, and 
remarkable stolidity 
to endure the fearful 


HOW WOLFFE IS STEERED: BRICKETT, HIS TRAINER, 8 
WAVES ONE OF TWO COLOURED FLAGS TO BRING HIM monotony which it 
IN NEARER THE YACHT OR THE CONTRARY all necessitates. 


We were told to 
be on board the Sea Wolf at 2 a.m. We pointed out that the 
swim could not possibly start from the South Foreland until after 
four o’clock, but received no further advice than to be there at 
two o’clock, accompanied by a shrug of the shoulders which sug- 
gested “ your blood be on your own head.” Accordingly we hurried 
sleepily on board just on the stroke of two, and, as we had expected, 
stayed huddled in a corner of the deck until a quarter past three. 
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We steamed leisurely out of Dover, receiving extravagant wishes 
for success and a little chaff from the harbour-mouth, to which 
someone on board replied, with precocious confidence, that we 
should not be back until to-morrow night. 

In the early morning light we could now see, for the first time, 
our surroundings and our companions. Three and thirty strong, 
we covered the tiny deck with our persons, our cameras, rugs, and 
other belongings. We were a motley crowd! Three were ladies: 

Wolffe’s wife, his 


mother, and a jour- 
nalist. There were 
half a dozen _press- 
men, three local and 
three from town. 
The rest included a 
party of swimmers 
from Dover and an- 
other from Wales; 
Wolffe’s two trainers, 
Brickett and Kelling- 
ley; the crew of the 
yacht; a man who 
represented a famous 
meat -extract which 
was to be used for the 
swimmer’s suste- 
nance; another who 
represented a com- 
pany of music-halls 
with a keen eye to 
business ; S. and my- 
self, who represented 
nothing in particular ; 


PIPER HENDRY and (l’entente  cor- 

diale!), last but not 
least, either in bulk or in importance, M. Duterte, the French 
pilot. 

The South Foreland reached, a small boat was lowered, and 
Wolffe, his trainers, and a few official persons, to guarantee a fair 
start, made for the shore about a quarter of a mile distant. Through 
our glasses we could see him being coated thickly with some pre- 
paration of tallow—a physical and mechanical protection against 
the cold. He posed for a photographer, and at eight minutes past 
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The adoption of so small a yacht as the Sea Wolf enables the 
swimmer to keep very close alongside, so that he can be directed 
from the deck itself, and all proceedings are therefore clear to every- 
one on board. The Sea Wolf makes the course and the swimmer 
follows, being instructed by his trainer to come in nearer or to go 
farther out by coloured flags. He is not worried by complicated 
instructions, and has not to stop or to strain his attention tu hear 
anything shouted out to him. 

For the first hour all was quiet, and it seemed as if we were 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the occasion. Who knows, I 
thought, we may have the fortune to see history made! For some 
time one watched the swimmer with fascination as his left arm 


TAKING A MEAL OUT OF A FEEDING BOTTLE 


came up and his head went down time after time with machine- 
like regularity. He started at 25 strokes to the minute. I timed 
him at intervals during the swim, and he never once dropped below 
23; once or twice he rose to 26. 

The first immediate novelty of the spectacle over, conversation 
became brisk and of course distinctly ‘‘shoppy.’”’ Two of the party 
had actually made attempts themselves, and several had witnessed 
more than a dozen efforts; hence the capabilities of all aspirants 
were critically discussed by men who knew what they were talking 
about. The more I heard the more I grew to realise the difficulties 
of the undertaking. Wolffe’s most enthusiastic partisans seemed 
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disposed to reverse the old-established idea that what one man 
can do is possible to another, and, in concluding that what one 
man cannot do no other can, threw doubt upon the truth of Webb 
ever having completed the swim at all. 

I may digress at this point to remark that more than once a 
controversy has arisen on this head. Matthew Webb’s superb effort 
was not witnessed by many people, but it was on the whole well 
authenticated, and, from what I can gather, he appears to have 
been just the man to accomplish such a feat. He possessed in the 
highest degree all the necessary capabilities that go to make a Chan- 
nel swimmer. He had not only fair pace, but sufficient endurance 
also to keep going for more than twenty hours; and his pluck was 


FEEDING—TAKING A RUSK FROM THE HAND OF BRICKETT, HIS TRAINER 


wonderful, since for many hours towards the end he fought adverse 
currents, scarcely making the slightest progress. 

Many on board had allotted duties to perform. The swim 
had been little more than an hour in progress when piper Hendry 
opened proceedings. For an hour he performed on the bagpipes a 
selection of Scotch airs with a vigour that clearly showed he 
intended that swimming should not be the only test of endurance 
that day. I was heartily sick of the bagpipes by six o’clock, and soon 
a relaxation was afforded by Wolffe’s first meal. Feeding a Channel 
swimmer is a difficult proceeding. After trying all sorts of vessels 
the domestic feeding-bottle has been found to answer best, although 
when the water is very calm a large cup can be used. Each ‘“‘ feed” 
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consists of tea, milk, or hot meat-extract, less than half a pint at a 
time. Solids, on the whole, are found to be impracticable with the 
exception of a few sponge rusks occasionally. 

Little deference is paid to digestion. His meal over, Wolffe started 
again, and immediately Kellingley dived in and swam alongside for 
the next hour. At this stage Wolffe was going very strongly, and 
taxed Kellingley’s powers to the uttermost. But although Wolffe 
is speedy as Channel swimmers go, S., who later on took a turn in 
the water with him for an hour, assured me that his pace is by no 
means fast when compared with that of the better long-distance 
racing swimmers. 

At 7.30 Kellingley left the water, Wolffe had another meal, and 


ACCOMPANIED BY KELLINGLEY 


the bagpipes resumed, this time by piper Nicol. The latter showed 
even greater vigour than Hendry over the Scotch airs which Wolffe 
loves so dearly. ‘‘ Play ‘I Lovea Lassie! ’” he shouted to the piper, 
who, delighted with such appreciation, went away on an extra- 
ordinary career of activity. Think of ‘‘I Love a Lassie,” on the 
bagpipes, repeated continuously for three-quarters of an hour, and 
when one is not feeling as well as one could wish! (For my credit’s 
sake I should mention that although the sea was like glass, the 
ground-swell was sufficient to cause a pretty good roll on so small a 
craft as the Sea Wolf.) 

The tide turned at 8.30, and I understood that so far all had 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. Wolffe had started soon 
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after high-water, on the eastern tide, had cleared the South Goodwin 
Lightship on the land side, and now was six and a half miles from 
the English coast. 

The first pigeon was sent off. It circled round and round the 
yacht, and then, suddenly coming to a decision, made straight for 
Dover. Many pigeons were dispatched during the course of the 
day; some to Dover, others to London, and a couple to Cardiff. 
Lolling on deck one translated oneself mentally to Piccadilly and 
heard the newsboys shouting ‘‘ Channel swim—latest !”’ 

With the ebb tide Wolffe came steadily down Channel into line 


TAKING OFF THE HEADGEAR FOR A REST 


with St. Margaret’s Bay. Hour after hour the routine which I have 
described was regularly maintained—feeds, bagpiping, and the 
company of other swimmers. At intervals we were cheered by pass- 
ing ships; near mid-channel two English cruisers afforded much 
excitement. Twice Wolffe passed safely through a thick mass of 
enormous jelly-fish. 
The French coast became clearer and clearer; confidence 
became greater and greater. At midday the heat of the sun forced 
Wolffe to adopt a head-covering in addition to the goggles he already 
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wore. By way of refreshment once he took off the glasses and was 
thoroughly swilled with fresh water. 

When at two o'clock it was announced that barely four miles 
separated the swimmer from the nearest land nearly everyone became 
wild with delight. The flood tide would soon set in, the swim was 
as good as over! We passed a Boulogne trawler whose crew entered 
into conversation with our French pilot. ‘‘ They say the tide come 
soon and good for him,” explained M. Duterte with a snort, as if to 
repudiate any approbation of his steering from such a source. 

At this time, I do not believe one person on board doubted that 
Wolffe would succeed. It was interesting to observe the degrees of 


A REFRESHING SOUSE WITH FRESH WATER 


optimism. The most rabid were already in fancy treading French 
soil; the music-hall man’s negotiations were probably completed. 
Only the few experienced reserved judgment, and they were clearly 
hedging from a sense of the responsibility attaching to their opinion. 
My £20 seemed as good as gone, and I was consoling myself for the 
loss by reflecting that I should be one of thirty-three in the whole 
world who had witnessed a successful Channel swim. 

The most hysterical compliments and absurd witticisms were 
bandied. ‘‘ Look at the French coast a-looming up!” cried one 
enthusiast ; ‘‘I can see the houses!” another; this was regarded as 
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a great sally, but it was outdone completely by ‘I can see the bath- 
ing machines!” Wolffe gaily waved his hand towards England; 
a cert.—an absolute cert.” he repeated. Play ‘I Love a 
Lassie.’”’ 

At 3.15 we were assured that two-and-half hours’ steady swim- 
ming would do it, but by 4.15 France seemed no nearer. S. explains 
that although Wolffe’s stroke is still long and regular, it lacks power. 
In addition a breeze has sprung up and, gradually strengthening, 
is making the water very loppy. Still he keeps plugging away, but 
the land is getting no nearer; indeed—surely it must be fancy !—it is 
getting farther away. It is all so mysterious to an ignorant layman, 
this steady progress towards a point the distance from which only 
increases: three hours ago he was nearer than he is now! 

How changed is the atmosphere on board! Nota word has been 


TOWARDS THE END OF THE SWIM—LOPPY WATER 


uttered for half an hour. The silence naturally adds to Wolffe’s 
growing uneasiness. ‘‘Smile at him,’’ shouts Kellingley from the 
water, ‘‘he goes by your faces.” Our attempt at cheerfulness is not 
brilliant. 

The last desperate effort at encouragement is comical, despite 
the pathos. Piper Hendry is taken into the small boat and, stand- 
ing right over the swimmer, literally blows bagpipe into him. But 
even this stimulus is of no avail. A momentary hesitation, and Wolffe 
swims to the yacht, and with very little difficulty climbs on board. At 
5.55 p-m. the great swim is over. Wolffe had been in the water 
nearly fourteen hours and had covered more than thirty miles. 

He did not seem in the least exhausted: he walked below with- 
out assistance; his pulse was good; his temperature very little 
below normal. He was scraped, wrapped up, and in a few minutes 
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he was asleep. He seemed to have been beaten mentally, not 
physically, as if at fourteen hours he reaches the limit of his endur- 
ance of monotony. ‘I did my best, boys,” he shouted, as he climbed 
up; “‘there is something wrong.” ‘‘ Something wrong” appeared 
to be the sole explanation to the puzzled spectators, who had seen a 
man beaten by some undefinable cause. 

The impression was that the easterly swirl off Cape Grisnez 
had again accounted for Wolffe’s downfall, despite the skill and 
knowledge of the French pilot. 

A glance at my chart will show how matters stood at the end 
of the swim. Further progress would have taken Wolffe out more 
and more into the North Sea, and as the tide had still over three 


JABEZ WOLFFE—ANOTHER CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE 


hours to run he would at the end of it have been at least six miles 
from the French coast. Then with the next tide he would have 
come back gradually into shore; in all perhaps seven hours from 
the time at which he abandoned the swim. 

I understand that Webb’s successful effort corresponded pretty 
closely to this eighth swim of Wolffe’s, since at 3 a.m. Webb was 
only four and a half miles off the Grisnez light; yet it took him 
nearly seven hours and three-quarters more to get on to Calais 
sands. Webb was in the water for 21} hours, during which time he 
covered over forty miles. 


‘ 
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To say that Wolffe was disappointed would be a mild platitude, 
yet the next morning he was actually contemplating a ninth attempt, 
this time starting from the French side in order that the end of the 
swim should be in familiar waters, so that he should have no incom- 
prehensible currents to encounter when in an exhausted condition. 
It is interesting to recount that when this attempt duly came off, it 
was nothing like the success that had been promised. On this 
occasion Wolffe came to grief on the Varne sands (depicted in my 
chart), into which several swimmers have floundered and have been 
compelled to give in. 


FEEDING IN MID-CHANNEL 


One would like to see an attempt made by a really fast long- 
distance swimmer, say J. A. Jarvis. It has been said that his pace 
would enable him to dodge one tide and get in well under twelve 
hours. But hardworking athletes are scarcely likely to face a large 
expenditure of time, money, and energy just to endorse or refute the 
hypotheses of the sot-disant expert. 

There are a few athletic feats of the past which seem so won- 
derful that one feels they may, and indeed ought to, stand for all 
time: to wit W. G. George’s mile. Perhaps Matthew Webb’s great 
feat is one of these. 
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AUSTRALIAN BOWLERS 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


In the excellent ‘‘ W.G.’s Little Book ”—which everybody should 
make a point of reading, for it is cheery and characteristic—the 
Nestor of the game observes: ‘‘One thing, however, seems to me 
certain, and that is that Australia has nobody now anything like the 
equal as bowlers of Spofforth, Boyle, Girrett, Giffen, Palmer, Turner, 
Ferris, or Hugh Trumble.” He would be a bold man who contra- 
dicted this. Nevertheless, it is easy to underrate the value of the 
attack of the present Australian team. Before they arrived in this 
country I forecasted, in the April issue of the Badminton, that they 
would be weak in bowling. This is certainly the case, but their 
best bowlers have needed a considerable amount of watching thus 
far, at all events. 

This article is written on the day after I witnessed our great 
victory in the first Test Match at Birmingham. There can be no 
doubt that in this game the Australians were outclassed in evi 1y 
department. Their batting was wretched, with the exception of that 
of Mr. Gregory; for, though Mr. Ransford obtained a similar score, 
he had some luck, and edged the ball a good deal, whilst the rest 
collapsed before excellent bowling and some of the finest catching 
seen for years. In fielding our visitors were not to be compared 
with our representatives. The bowling, however, must be regarded 
as attaining a reasonably good standard, because, apart from Mr. 
Macartney’s sensational opening, Hobbs, when playing superbly, 
found that for half an hour he had to treat the attack of Messrs. 
Armstrong, Whitty, and Macartney with deliberate care. 

Much will have happened to the Australians between the time 
of writing this article and its being read in print. To-day the team 
stands at the parting of the ways; by then its fate for the rest of the 
season will be foreseen with tolerable probability. After the crushing 
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defeat at Birmingham—which was as unexpected in its completeness 
by the victors as by the losers—following on the successive defeats 
at the hands of Surrey and M.C.C., with a poor performance against 
Oxford, there is grave danger of the team losing heart and collapsing 
into a cricket failure. This I do not believe will be the case. But, 
in any event, a month hence it will be particularly interesting to 
recall the present position. Either the Australians must pull them- 
selves together, and reassert their much-vaunted batting, or else they 
will become a comparatively negligible factor. I remember that 
former tour, when half the side were ill with influenza, when every 
influence of luck and weather seemed desperately against them, and 
how superbly they encountered and triumphed over adversity and 
opponents alike, winding up in fine fashion. The present team 
seems to be pulling well together, and to be composed of a cheery 
set of good fellows. Will they yet ‘‘ make history,” or are they going 
to be remembered as comparative failures on this tour? It now lies 
on the lap of the gods. By July a pretty shrewd prognostication 
can be made. 

The bowling thus far has not proved such a weakness as we were 
led to fear. It may not possess a sensational terror, it may be 
admitted that it might have more bite and sting; but it is fairly 
good, equal to the average level of bowling in most counties— 
possibly not good enough to win many Test Matches. Mr. Cotter 
can be very briefly dismissed. He is not the bowler he was on the 
last tour. His arm is lower, he has shortened his run, and now 
possesses few difficulties beyond pace. No doubt he will rattle out 
the weaker vessels who are afraid of mere speed, but for the pick of 
English batting he will present mere opportunities for rapid scoring. 
He is a poor successor to Mr. Ernest Jones. It has been asserted 
that Mr. Noble himself was never greatly impressed with Mr. 
O’Connor as a bowler. This can be believed. From the pavilion 
his balls look the plainest stuff; to high-class batsmen they seem 
invitations to score. Possibly when this is read Messrs. Cotter and 
O’Connor will be creating panics wherever they bowl, for cricket is 
a queer game. Still, they must materially improve to do so. 

Mr. Armstrong is far the best Australian bowler. When he was 
here before, he overdid the off-ball theory, until his deliveries became 
an abuse of the patience of the spectator. Now he bowls slowish 
medium, dead on the wicket, combined with absolutely unimpeach- 
able length. He does a lot with the ball, gives no indication of what 
he is doing, and always has that beautiful length. It is as good as 
that of Blythe, and no English batsman has yet treated him lightly. 
On former tours, in his former vein, he was never collared. Now 
that his work with the ball is so much more interesting, will this 
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again be the case? Physically he is capable of the burden of the 
attack, followed by having to make a protracted visit to the wickets 
to save the batting, whilst his fielding at mid-off is as good as it used 
to be bad in the slips. To-day he is among the four best all-round 
cricketers in the world, the other three being Hirst, Tarrant, and 
Vogler. 

Mr. Macartney is a capital all-round cricketer. Asa bowler he 
is always doing something. His pace is quite a quick medium, and 
his delivery is an easy one. Of course, the dismissal of Hobbs and 
Mr. Fry at Birmingham for nothing will be compared with the feat 
of Mr. Hopkins in dismissing Mr. Fry and K. S. Ranjitsinhji for the 
same uncoveted duck’s egg at Lord’s in 1902. Mr. Fry, by the way, 
has made more noughts in Test Matches than any other cricketer 
chosen only for his batting since the institution of the contests. 
Mr. Macartney’s fast ball has more shoot in it than that of any one 
else on his side. Mr. Whitty is a very ordinary bowler, persevering 
but plain. His ball never gets high, his method as yet presents no 
salient features, and whether any marked development will be seen 
when he has obtained more experience remains problematical. His 
inclusion came as a complete surprise to the bulk of Australians. 

We were told that Mr. M. A. Noble was now only an occasional 
change bowler, and certainly it is thus he has comported himself on 
this tour. Of course, he has not been well; but even allowing for 
this his ball seemed to have entirely lost both its flight and variety. 
Mr. Hopkins, formerly regarded as an uncommonly useful utilitarian, 
seems to be destined to play the part of spectator. Still, even in his 
best form he is not one of those who can often hope to change the 
aspect of a match by his bowling. Mr. Laver once upon a time 
became for a few weeks the most interesting man with the ball in 
the world, and in conjunction with the way he placed his field 
obtained results that entirely baffled experienced bats. However, 
when once he was regarded as more than an occasional change, the 
burden of responsibility seemed to affect his trickiness and he fell 
away ; whereas in Australia, I believe I am correct in saying, he has 
always been more regarded as a marvellous field and dogged batsman. 

If it were not impolite to our guests, I think I would emphasize 
my view that their bowling badly wants hitting. So far it has been 
just good enough to be treated with undue respect—this was notably 
the case when the powerful M.C.C. team seemed afraid to punish 
the Colonial attack. In an ordinary club match Mr. Cotter might 
get wickets by sheer pace; but the others, except Messrs. Armstrong 
and Macartney, would be unmercifully tonked. On a hard wicket 
some side will presently score five hundred in one day off them— 
this has been the occasional fate of stronger bowling sides than this 
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one. The interesting feature will be the subsequent attitude of their 
bowling to our batting when we have acquired the temerity to take 
liberties with it. Australians are, however, never beaten, and there- 
fore they may have some big surprises for us this season. Still, I do 
not anticipate any. It was Australian bowling rather than Australian 
batting that originally amazed England. The batting, though 
dogged, in those days had not many graceful exponents. The 
bowling supported by wonderful fielding—for the first time adapted 
to the weakness of opposing batsmen as well as to the exigencies of 
the bowlers—became one co-operative attack. There is no need to 
retell the oft-told tale of how that formidable M.C.C. side went 
down one May day, and the public knew that henceforth England 
possessed a rival in her national game. In the first innings Mr. 
Spofforth took six wickets for 4 runs and in the second Mr. Boyle 
took five for 3. In the M.C.C. innings of 19, nine batsmen were 
clean bowled. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Spofforth established a 
funk among English batsmen generally. There was an element of 
novelty about this lengthy man, who looked like a Colonial Don 
Quixote, tearing to the wicket to deliver a ball of which no one but 
himself could forecast the pace and pitch. If ‘‘the demon” could 
put back the clock and begin cricket once more his success would be 
as terrific to-day as it ever was. No one would talk of modern 
wickets with such a master of the ball. Great bowlers are born, not 
made, though intelligence and persistence help to perfect them. 
Mr. Spofforth was the greatest of all—and to-day there is no better 
or more sympathetic judge of the bowling ability of less-gifted 
cricketers. 

There is one point to be borne in mind: Mr. Spofforth was 
rarely over-bowled. He was the chief star in a wonderful constella- 
tion. With him were associated Messrs. Boyle, Garrett, Palmer, 
and Giffen, as well as some comparative failures, to wit Messrs, 
Allen, W. H. Cooper, and E. Evans, also such decidedly useful 
changes as Mr. S. P. Jones and Midwinter. If the resources thus 
indicated were not inexhaustible, they were at least such as pre- 
vented Mr. Spofforth from feeling he had to bear too heavy a 
burden. Nowadays, when we get a good bowler, whether. it be 
Mr. Neville Knox or Mr. Brearley, Hallam or Blythe, he is expected 
to bowl from May to September. Already this season Mr. Hornby 
kept Mr. Brearley on for 39 consecutive overs, off which 177 runs 
were scored, whilst he claimed six wickets. This is heroic on the 
part of the bowler, but it is folly to ask such an effort from him. It 
may reveal the paucity of modern attack when such excess is 
expected, but it also reacts from abruptly wearing down the staying 
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power of the human machine. The average length of the success 
of an English amateur fast bowler is four to five years ; by then he is 
overbowled or plain. Great as our Tom Richardson was, he seemed 
like a carthorse as compared to a racehorse when put beside 
Mr. Spofforth. All the same, the most difficult balls have probably 
been sent down by Mr. Hugh Trumble and Lockwood. 

Useless wondering is a pleasant form of mental self-indulgence. 
I have sometimes conjectured if Mr. Spofforth had not been what he 
was, whether Messrs. Boyle, Palmer, and Company could have done 
just better than the fine best they did, and thus have equalised the 
electrical effect his transcendent skill created. Perhaps Mr. Boyle, 
of all Australians as a bowler, best deserved the American epithet of 
‘‘cunning.” Mr. Palmer was the first I ever saw swerve. He did 
not begin as the procreator of the Bosanquet-Schwarz-cum-J.-B.- 
King batting mystification. Such trundling came as a sort of second 
development. He was a great bowler before he took to these devices, 
and the muscular affection they entailed closed his cricket career. 
Mr. Garrett was never adequately appreciated. His action was 
ungainly, his method ponderous, but his plodding accuracy, com- 
bined with unsuspected variability, set him well in the front rank of 
a dangerous class of bowler. Against Yorkshire alone in 1882 he 
took twenty-seven wickets for 248 runs, and his wickets in his whole 
career over here were only two runs apiece dearer than Mr. Spof- 
forth and three cheaper than those of Mr. Palmer. 

Whether Mr. Giffen or Mr. Noble has been the greatest all- 
round cricketer Australia has yet produced will never be decided. 
Personally I should say the elder was better with the ball, equal in 
the field, but a little less masterly with the bat. Mr. Giffen was 
not too popular with his comrades—Australians in the past over 
here have not always agreed to live together in brotherly unity— 
and some called him “ foxey.” It was an epithet that admirably 
described his bowling. It played on the imagination of the batsman, 
he never felt he could settle down with Mr. Giffen, and the South 
Australian never meant he should. I could imagine no better coach 
at a cricket nursery. People who knew them both used to say 
Mr. Giffen and Mr. W. W. Read were very much alike. Certainly 
“Wally Wally ” was a shocking leader of the young idea in cricket, 
but there were reasons fur the poor fellow, and may the sods lie 
lightly on his dust. 

Allusion to Mr. Giffen suggests Mr. Trumble. Here was the 
bowler’s guile im excelsis. Mr. W. G. Grace’s leg ball did not look 
more innocently tempting to hit than some of Mr. Trumble’s insidious 
deliveries. But the batsman who had a go usually had to go. 
Mr. Trumble was as brainy with the ball as our Mr. A. G. Steel, and 
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he had the advantage in height. He has long been relegated to the 
pavilion, but he has not yet watched a successor who is equal to 
him. He once said he would not mind bowling for three whole days 
provided he had thirty-six good opponents to dislodge. This was 
utterly foreign to the nature of poor Mr. G. H.S. Trott—a slow 
bowler never partial to handling the ball. With great judgment he 
put himself on against Dr. W. G. Grace at Lord’s. Even in his 
prime the champion never quite relished slows at the start, and on 
this occasion not only did he out him at once, but it was only a miss 
that prevented him bowling Dr. Grace before he could score in the 
second innings. Probably, with the sole exception of K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji, the British public never took a cricketer so entirely to their 
heart as they did the late Mr. Ferris the first time he came to 
England. He was only twenty-one, and he looked less, whilst the 
amount of work he accomplished on that and the next tour with 
Mr. C. T. B. Turner was tremendous. One of the finest pavilion 
critics at Lord’s argued with me not long since that Mr. Ferris was 
a lucky but not a good bowler. I respectfully beg to differ. He was 
subsequently a great disappointment to Gloucestershire, but with 
the Australians he not only kept a capital length, but there was a 
lot of nip and devil about his ball. He was perfectly unassuming, 
and never sought the applause he gained. 

Mr. C. T. B. Turner should be regarded as the second best 
bowler Australia ever produced. He bore a much greater burden 
on his shoulders than Mr. Spofforth, and never sought to shirk it. 
Keen as possible, he used to lose his temper savagely when catches 
were dropped or misfielding occurred, and he had a way of banging 
down a ball on a batsman who had been cutting him to the boundary 
that increased the hazard not only to his limbs but to his head. 
These trifles apart, he was a study of perfect delivery combined with 
endless variability. The balls popped all round a batsman, bewil- 
dering him by their variety in conjunction with the pace. He was 
rarely “‘ out of the bill,” and still more rarely given a rest during an 
outing; but he never flagged on the hottest day. Before he ever 
came here, he had roundly tackled Shaw and Shrewsbury’s second 
team : six for 20, seven for 34, fourteen for 59 (eleven clean bowled), 
followed by six for 15 in the Test Match. His best feat was bowling 
Arthur Shrewsbury twice for nothing at Sydney, after which a wag 
gravely presented the great batsman with a very diminutive pair of 
spectacles—duly accepted by him. 

I must honestly testify that I have never seen an Australian 
chuck in a match. At the nets before his first tour, some of the 
ground staff at Lord’s thought Mr. Noble had a suspicious whip, 
but nothing was subsequently seen of this. Mr. Saunders, too, came 
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with this sort of reputation, and most certainly he regained it sub- 
sequently at the Antipodes; but over here his delivery was above 
reproach, though some captious critics declared his arm was some- 
times suggestive that he would throw next time; but he never did. 
One or two batsmen have grumbled a little at a stray delivery by 
Mr. Howell; why, neither umpire nor others could discern. Con- 
sidering that Australians play cricket with grim keenness; remem- 
bering that during some tours they were successfully thrown out by 
men who should have been no-balled time after time, it is the more 
creditable that they never succumbed to the temptation to do like- 
wise. To-day English bowling, from champion county to the 
holder of the wooden spoon, is absolutely beyond reproach so far as 
fairness is concerned. Backed by press and public, it was one 
Australian umpire—Phillips—who really cleaned out the Augean 
stable. I venture to emphasise this spirit of fair bowling in the 
Australians as a big set-off on the credit side against the over-practical 
business methods that characterise their arrangements. Whether a 
new epidemic of dubious deliveries would ever be tolerated in 
England is most doubtful; that it will be initiated by Australians 
is on the verge of improbability, albeit our cricketers touring over 
there use a less confident tone than we who only see the pick of 
their men. Still, the aforesaid business methods will prevent them 
in the future flying in the face of their splendid traditions in the 
past. 

There are many others who have to be reckoned among 
Australian bowlers in England besides those who have come here 
on tour for the Commonwealth. The foremost of course is the big- 
hearted Mr. S. M. J. Woods, a glorious cricketer, whose day is now 
passed. His only failure was when he played for the Australians in 
the Test Matches of 1890. Still, in county cricket one feels that 
Albert Trott is only lingering in Middlesex until his place can be 
filled. He has done huge things with bat and ball, always bearing 
in mind that he could have accomplished much more had he not 
possessed an impetuosity foreign to the Australian temperament. 
It was no secret that he disliked Mr. Noble cordially, and when he 
hit him over the pavilion at Lord’s—the biggest hit ever made on 
the ground—the smile on his face ought to have been preserved on 
a cinematograph. No other first-class cricketer has so persistently 
thrown away his wicket by recklessly “having a go” directly he 
went in. At his best he had more sting in his play than Tarrant, 
who in his controiled method is certainly one of the most self- 
contained all-round cricketers to be watched to-day. 

Marshal and Cuffe are two most useful illustrations of the value 
of Australian cricketers to English counties when once the moral 
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question of the ethics of qualification is set aside. Dwyer for 
Sussex is not so successful, and Kermode was not always used with 
judgment by the Lancashire captain. The Oxford fast bowler, 
Mr. R. L. Robinson, who is the first Rhodes scholar to get his 
“blue,” hails from what the lighter sections of the press love to call 
“the land of the kangaroo.” Others have already been incidentally 
mentioned in these pages. Mr. H. Hale, who bowled efficiently, if 
not with much spin, for Cambridge and Gloucestershire, Mr. G. L. 
Wilson, whose fast ball was more effective for Brighton College 
than for Oxford, and Roche, a useful bowler who will be remembered 
as partner in the longest last-wicket stand in a county match, must 
be mentioned. Another and greater Australian bowler was the 
Cantab, Mr. C. W. Rock, who was almost as difficult to hit as it 
was difficult to dislodge him from the wicket. 

This makes a wonderful record of bowlers, especially when the 
comparatively limited field of Australian selection is remembered. 
It is one that can always be held up to the next generation. From 
the latter will probably come the new Spofforth and new Turner we 
are all awaiting. South Africa has of late produced Vogler and 
Mr. Schwarz, the two best bowlers of to-day. England and Australia 
are neither likely to ceise producing men who can conjure with the 
ball. And those of us who have seen what the masters have achieved 
in the past will be foremost in acclaiming their successors. It is 
absurd to say that the day of the giant of the game is gone for ever. 
There is no reason for it; but there have always been spells of a 
level creditable standard of bowling between the departure of one 
group of “immortals” and the arrival of the next. 

In conclusion, here are the specially compiled bowling averages 
in this country of every Australian who on tour for the Common- 
wealth has taken over two hundred wickets. They are inclusive of 
the first Test Match at Birmingham. 


Runs. Wickets. Average. 
Spofforth, F. R. . 8,246 662 12°302 
Turner,C.T.B. . 8,419 689 12°51 
Boyle, H. F. . 45315 324 13°103 
Ferris, J.J. ‘ 5,941 435 13°286 
Garrett, T. W. ‘ - 4,520 303 14°278 
Trumble, H. . , . 10,110 606 16°48 
Armstrong, W. W. . - 4,259 248 17°43 
Giffen, G. 9,999 541 18°261 
Jones, E. . P . 6,245 327 19°08 
Howell, W. P. 5,124 264 19°40 


Noble, M.A. , 5,594 244 22°226 
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FAMOUS POLO PLAYERS AND THEIR BEST 
GAMES 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


[With notes by the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Lord Southampton, the Marquis de 
Villavieja, Captain Phipps Hornby, Captain Hardress Lloyd, Captain L. C. D. 
Jenner, Captain B. Mathew-Lannowe, Captain E. D. Miller, Messrs. W. S. 
Buckmaster, R. Grenfell, Reginald Herbert, G. A. Miller, P. W. Nickalls, 
A. Peat, A..Rawlinson, &c.] 

In the article on the prospects of the polo season which I had the 

privilege of writing for the April number of this magazine, it was 

stated that the ensuing summer appeared unlikely to present any 
special feature. No challenge at that time had arrived at Hurling- 
ham from the Polo Association of America. In brief, the magnificent 
trophy in our care since 1886 seemed safe enough to stop here for 
another spell. Suddenly came the cartel from America, followed by 
the arrival of Mr. Harry Payne Whitney and his team in England, 
bringing with them the grandest stud of ponies ever seen together in 
one collection. Instantly the flame of excitement was ablaze in the 
polo world. Those who had belittled American form were astounded 
when they saw the Americans win their first three matches in run- 
away style, and for the moment there was something like a panic 
among polo people at home. The International matches, which are 
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to be played in the same week as will see the publication of this 
number of the Badminton, promise extraordinarily interesting polo. 

The American visit has infused new life into the game, and 
when it became a question of earning their places in the England 
teams there was no trace of slackness among home players. During 
the past month public interest has been focused upon the leading 
exponents of the game by reason of the stir created by the Inter- 
national fixtures. In England the life of polo only goes back to the 
“seventies” of the last century, and players really famous in the 
game are not a numerous body. It is a branch of sport which calls 
for a combination of qualifications seldom found in the average 
horseman. The top-hole men are few, and even they have to be 
extremely well mounted in order to hold their place in the game. 
Many think that there was a great deal more fun in polo in the 
days when players were not so particular in regard to their mounts 
as they have to be at the present time. 

Although the general standard of play has become considerably 
higher during the last twenty years, there were players in the old 
days who might be very favourably compared with those who are 
taking a leading part in the game to-day. I have been fortunate in 
securing from a number of representative players, past and present, 
some reminiscences of their best games, and the list of names at the 
head of this article indicates how kindly and courteously my request 
for information has been received. A typical letter comes from 
Mr. Reginald Herbert, a sportsman who played a leading part in 
the development of polo in this country. In a word, he may fairly 
be described as a pioneer of the game. He was in the Monmouth- 
shire team which did so well in the early days of the sport. ‘‘ You 
ask me,” he writes, in a characteristically breezy note, “as a 
veteran player, to mention any particular match I have played in 
that impressed itself on my mind. My brother ‘Tip,’ late of the 
gth Lancers, and myself were among the earliest exponents of polo 
in this country, and we founded the Monmouthshire Polo Club in 
1872, the first county club established in England. I began playing 
that year, and, if memory serves, the last time I played was at the 
Crystal Palace in 1900 for Monmouthshire against the Palace club 
team. Certainly the match which impressed itself more than any 
other upon me was the one played at Hurlingham on July 7, 1877, 
viz., Monmouthshire v. Royal Horse Guards (Blue). This match 
forms the subject of the well-known painting by the late George 
Earl, now in the possession of Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, and is a 
lifelike representation of the game as then played, five a side, real 
ponies under 14 hands, and at it all the time. Up to this we held 
an unbeaten certificate, and, as the ‘ Blues’ team was the hardest 
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nut we had to crack up to then, we naturally looked forward to the 
result of the contest with considerable anxiety. Shall I be taking 
up too much of your valuable space if I append the names of the 
players and umpires as represented in George Earl’s picture ? 


RoyaL HorsE GuaArRDs (BLUE). MONMOUTHSHIRE POLO CLUB. 
Captain Brocklehurst Captain F. Herbert 
Captain Atheley Sir Charles Wolseley 
Captain Gascoigne Mr. J. Mellor 
Captain the Hon.C. Fitzwilliam Mr. Hugh Owen 
Lord Kilmarnock (Goalkeeper) Mr. Reginald Herbert (Goal- 
keeper) 
Umpire : Umpire : 
Sir Bache Cunard Mr. Edward Curre 
Captain Walter Smythe, Hurlingham Polo Manager. 


‘*It was a hard and good game, the result being that the Mon- 
mouthshire men won by 2 goals to I, or 3 to 2, I forget which, but 
I remember it was a near thing. This, as I have said, was in 1877, 
and when I played at the Crystal Palace in 1900 my brother, Sir 
Charles Wolseley, and self, representing Monmouthshire, scored a 
last win for the old Club over a Palace team.” 


Mr. Herbert goes on to make a suggestion which will certainly 


create some amount of interest, even though he does not mean us to 
take it seriously. ‘‘If anything were wanting to recommend polo 
as a health-giving game,” he says, ‘‘I think the fact that out of those 
who took part in the memorable contest at Hurlingham in 1877, all, 
barring poor Hughie Owen, who was killed out hunting last year, are 
alive and more or less kicking. Most of ’em would like to have 
another ‘ go,’ I'm sure. At least, I know I should. What sport it 
would be to play the same sides over again after a lapse of thirty- 
two years! Go it, ye cripples: crutches are cheap! Floreat Polo!” 

Contemporaries of Mr. Reginald Herbert in the youth of English 
polo were the redoubtable brothers Peat, whose performances are 
still spoken of enthusiastically by the veterans of the game. I have 
heard it maintained that we have no players to-day superior to the 
Peats as hitters, and it is often urged that Mr. ‘‘ Johnnie” Peat was 
the greatest No. 1 ever seen on the polo field. Mr. Arthur Peat is 
good enough to write that he thinks “the best game the Sussex 
team ever played in, and the one in which the two best teams met 
that ever came on to the ground while we were playing, was the 
final for the Champion Cup at Hurlingham in 1888. The sides 
were :—Freebooters: John Watson, Captain Spicer, Captain Bab- 
ington, and Captain L. Jones. Sussex: Mr. Frank Mildmay, my 
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recalls the season of 1g01, when Captain Miller was injured whilst 
playing in one of the ties for the Ranelagh Open Cup. “I was the 
fifth man,” Lord Shrewsbury proceeds, ‘‘and so had the option of 
taking his place. The other three hardly thought it worth playing, 
and that it would be better to scratch, but left it to me to decide. 
I decided to play it out, and the result was that we won the cup, 
beating the Old Cantabs.”’ 

Mr. Arthur Rawlinson, still ‘fone of the best,” and an extra- 
ordinarily fine hitter, goes back to the final of the Indian Inter- 
Regimental at Meerut in 1888, when the 17th Lancers (E. D. Miller, 
A. Rawlinson, A. Portal, and W. G. Renton) beat the 7th Hussars 


A SCRIMMAGE FOR THE BALL 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


(D. Haig, T. Hone, G. A. Carew, R. Lawley). Mr. Rawlinson 
believes this was ‘‘ E. D. Miller’s first tournament, as he only began 
to play in 1887, and it was doubtful up to the last minute whether 
he or Pedder should play No. 1 for the regiment.”” Mr. Rawlinson 
is proud of having played in “about the first side to beat the 
three Peats and F. Mildmay,” with him being Messrs. C. Grenfell, 
T. Kennedy, and J. Watson. Other great “fights” recalled by him 
are the final for the first Ranelagh Open Cup, when Rugby for the 
first time beat the Freebooters, and another match for the same 
trophy, when the Freebooters (A. Rawlinson, Dokhal Singh, 
W. S. Buckmaster, and W. J. Drybrough) beat the Rugby side by 
ten goals to nil. ‘‘ That was the best side it has ever been my 
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privilege to play on,” says Mr. Rawlinson, ‘‘and it would have 
been hard indeed to beat it that day. I remember well giving a 
cheer as we got the tenth goal, and Mr. G. Miller remarked to me, 
‘Don’t rub it in!’ I answered that if we had not made ten goals 
we should not have played well.” 

Among the players now called upon to defend the America Cup 
against Mr. Whitney’s team, Mr. P. W. Nickalls was one of the 
earliest selections. This brilliant No. 3 or back tells me his four 
best matches were when he played for Mr. Buckmaster’s England 
team v. Rugby, the latter winning by two goals to one; for Roe- 
hampton v. Rugby in the final of the Ranelagh Open Cup four 
seasons ago, when his side won by three goals to two; for Roe- 
hampton v. the Old Cantabs in the Champion Cup of 1907, his side 
winning by two goals to one; and for the same team against the 
same opponents in the same tournament in 1908, when the Cantabs 
won by three goals to two. ‘“ You will see,” adds Mr. Nickalls, 
‘that in all these instances the scoring was very low, and each - 
game was only won by the odd goal.” 

Captain Hardress Lloyd, who was with Mr. Nickalls in two of 
the games just mentioned, enjoyed the England v. Ireland match 
last year as much as any he has played. ‘‘ Before we went on the 
ground,” says this fine Irish player, ‘‘ 1 expected we should be badly 
beaten, and was delighted to find that the Green Island was able to 
make a good fight against the Sassenachs. To go further back, one 
used to have great fun at Jodhpore, when Pertab Singh, Dokhal, and 
Hargi were playing.” 

The Marquis de Villavieja, whose Madrid team has played such 
a keen sporting game at the London clubs for several seasons past, 
can survey a record of polo going back to 1891. Of all his matches 
he considers the most notable, in view of the circumstances, was 
that played at Ranelagh on July 1, 1892. The three brothers 
de Escandon (of which one is now the Marquis de Villavieja) and 
an American, Mr. W. K. Thorn, had come from Paris, where polo 
had been started the year before, to play against Messrs. John and 
Arthur Peat, Lord Harrington, and Captain Morris, Considering 
the enormous difference of strength between the sides, Lord Har- 
rington suggested that his team should play on young ponies 
broken to stick and ball. The Paris team, let it be said, was beauti- 
fully mounted, having eighteen ponies, of which four came from the 
Peats and two from Mr. Mildmay, and £250 apiece was given for 
those mounts—a price considered very high in those days. Paris 
led by five to two in the fifth ten. Then Mr. ‘‘ Johnnie” Peat, who 
has already been described in this article as one of the finest No. 1's 
ever known, got on a pony which, though young, knew a great deal 
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more about the game than he ought to have done in the circum- 
stances. In less than five minutes that player had hit three goals 
and equalised. But Lord Harrington, while anxious to win, above 
all wanted the full conditions complied with, and so called the 
umpire’s attention to the pony, remarking that Mr. Peat ought to 
ride another, otherwise the one he was then using might be dis- 
qualified! In the end the Paris team won by six goals to five, after 
“a most friendly, amusing, and encouraging game.” 

People have lately been discussing the appearance of the 
4th Dragoon Guards in the Inter-Regimental Tournament in the 
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first year of their return from foreign service. Captain B. Mathew- 
Lannowe, undoubtedly one of the best and most consistent backs in 
modern polo, is kind enough to send me some opportune reminis- 
cences of play with that regiment in India, where they made great 
efforts to win the much-coveted Inter-Regimental Challenge Cup 
between the years 1896 and 1904. ‘‘ The desperate encounters on 
the historic ground at Meerut, notably with the Durham Light 
Infantry, the 15th Hussars, and the 4th Hussars, will never be effaced 
from my memory,” writes Captain Mathew-Lannowe. “ Our match 
with the Maharajah of Ulwar’s team for the championship of India, 
played during the Delhi Durbar, 1902, was one of the greatest 
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games I can look back to—though we did not win or expect to.” 
In South Africa the regiment played a little during the early days of 
the siege of Ladysmith, and had the novel experience of having 
their game interrupted by an occasional ‘‘ Long Tom” shell! In 
England Captain Mathew-Lannowe has usually played in the 
Count de Madre’s “‘ Tiger”’ team. He writes: ‘‘ The matches that 
remain uppermost in my memory are the final of the Ranelagh 
Open Cup, 1907, against the then invincible Roehampton team, in 
which they defeated us after playing over-time; another match 
resulting in the same way, in which we again had most of the luck, 
against the Old Cantabs at Rugby last year; and, finally, the 
International Match of 1907 against Ireland at Phoenix Park, in 
which England won by one goal.” 

One is never tired of watching the beautiful hitting (especially 
those telling near-side strokes) of Captain L. C. D. Jenner; and I 
was glad to receive a letter from a player who has taken part in so 
many of the best games in recent years. ‘‘ Perhaps as exciting a 
match as I ever played in,”’ he writes, “‘ was in 1902 during the visit 
of the American team to England, when Ranelagh, represented by 
self, A. Rawlinson, F. A. Gill, and H. Scott Robson, played America 
in the presence of their Majesties the King and Queen. It was a 
desperately hard, fast, and even game. There was never more than 
one goal between the sides, and we won by six goals to five. The 
final of the Champion Cup in 1907 was also very exciting, when the 
Freebooters played Roehampton and won by four to two. Although 
we got four goals right away, they then began to creep up, which 
made it a great strain.’”’ Captain Jenner recalls the final ties for 
the Public Schools Cup in 1907 and 1908, as other extremely 
exciting matches. 

I know my question to players as to their best games was a very 
difficult one to answer, as the majority have numerous really fine 
matches to look back upon; for example, that master of polo, 
Mr. Walter Buckmaster, fears that “having played in so many 
matches none stand specially earmarked.” The polo reader, how- 
ever, will have no difficulty in recalling some exceptionally great 
struggles in which Mr. Buckmaster took a leading part. Writing 
just before the season opened, he was very disappointed that his 
project of running a second Old Cantabs team had fallen through 
owing to Mr. Norman Loder having given up polo for the season on 
taking a pack of hounds in Ireland. Mr. Buckmaster is a little 
puzzled to know why a man cannot do both things. ‘ The late 
John Watson managed to be the premier man at both sports all 
his life, but the rising generation do not seem equal to it,’’ is his 
comment. 
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Mr. Rivy Grenfell, whose fine play has been a bright feature of 
recent seasons, likewise finds it hard to discriminate between his 
good games, as he has played in the winning team of the Roehamp- 
ton Cup twice, the Rugby Cup twice, the All Ireland Open Cup, the 
Junior Championship, and the Novices’ Cup. His best tournament, 
however, was the Champion Cup of 1907, when he led the Free- 
booters to victory. Mr. Grenfell missed a lot of polo last year 
through being hurt in the match between the Rest of England and 
Roehampton, which was a very fine game. He recalls that ‘the 
Messrs. Miller, who played on my side, gave a magnificent display 
of scientific first-class polo.” 

This brings me to the end of the notes which the players men- 
tioned have so kindly sent for the purposes of this article. I am 
afraid my allotted space has been exceeded, and for this reason I am 
unable to comment on the various letters so fully as I had intended 
to do. But really no comment is needed in most instances; and 
I am satisfied that the majority of the greatest games of polo have 
been recalled by my correspondents. No doubt enough has been 
written by them to stir the imagination of those who love the 
galloping game and to awaken pleasant memories in those who have 
taken a hand in the remarkable development of the sport in this 
country. 
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THE GHOST OF THE WOOLLY RED 
ELEPHANT 


HOW AHMET, THE SHIKARRI, FOUND HIS FATE IN 


THE GUNONG HANTU 


BY E. A. MORPHY 


**GajAH!” 

The grizzled Malay ran forward to the elder of the two 
Europeans who were marching in front of him. 

**Gajah, tuan!” 

Elephants ! 

He pointed down the precipice and away out to the westward, 
as he spoke. 

‘“‘ There are six, seven, eight elephants, twan !” 

Remotely far below them, in a valley of bewildering beauty, a 
patch of wild bananas glittered, scintillant like an emerald, in the 
equatorial sun. Eight black specks moved slowly about in the 
brilliant blaze of verdure. The Englishman looked in the direction 
indicated, and nodded with an approving smile. 

**Good boy, Ahmet,” said he, in Malay. ‘‘ Those are elephants 
all right. It is a pity we have not the proper guns for them !”’ 

Each European carried a fowling-piece. Ahmet held the light 
rifle that his master had brought out on the off-chance of getting a 
shot at a deer. Ahmet also carried, slung across his shoulder, a 
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brace of beautiful Argus pheasants anda string of green wood-pigeon, 
which showed that the morning bag had not been a blank. 

*“What’s up, Plunkett, old man?” asked the younger Englishman. 

“Beg pardon, me lad. I forgot you don’t know the language 
yet,” said the senior; ‘‘but you’ve brought the real Griffin’s luck 
with you. First you get these two burong kuang’’—and he touched 
the Argus pheasants on the old shikarri’s shoulder—‘‘ and now here 
we are in the middle of a herd of wild elephant. Egad, Turner, me 
lad,” he concluded, slapping the young man on the back, ‘‘’tis the 
lucky ‘creeper’ you are! I didn’t know there was a wild gajah on 
this side of Pahang!” 

He pointed to the black specks in the banana patch as he spoke. 
Then, in answer to Turner’s eager query, he shook his head. ‘ No, 
we can’t go after them with No. 4 shot and a couple of 12-bores. 
We'll have to get back to the bungalow, and tuck into a good break- 
fast, and have a bath. Then we’ll think of nabbing our elephants. 
That’s if you’re game, of course. I don’t think we ought to miss a 
chance at the first wild elephant I’ve seen in the Negri Sembilan.” 

At a hurried pace they resumed their march down the mountain 
path to the cart road, where Plunkett’s trap was waiting to drive 
them back the remaining half-dozen miles to the bungalow. There 
Ahmet was given carte blanche to enlist whatever beaters or other 
shikarris he might consider necessary, and at the same time Plunkett 
told his foreman to send up half a dozen of the best Chinese coolies 
on the mine, to carry a light tent and some necessary baggage 
through the jungle. 

“We can’t get back before to-morrow,” said he, “‘ so we may as 
well camp comfortably as not.” 

Within ten minutes of their arrival at the bungalow Ahmet had 
already departed on his quest, leaving his deputy, Salleh, to guide 
the twans to the wild banana patch in which they had sighted the 
elephants. Meanwhile the twans, on their part, got out their best 
available battery—a Greener ‘600 express, a double-barrelled Rigby 
480 express, a Paradox gun, and the light rifle they had taken out 
that morning. 

‘«*Tis a mixed arsenal,’ commented the mine master, ‘ but it’s 
good for anything from mouse-deer to mastodon. We'll bring the 
shot-guns, too, as we may pick up a bird or so on the way back.” 

By ten o’clock everything was ready, and the Chinese coolies, 
delighted at the prospect of a change from the eternal monotony of 
carrying baskets of tin ore, and at the further prospect of high 
reward in the event of a successful shikar, cheerfully shouldered the 
tent and the baggage, and plunged into the shades of the forest 
behind their masters. The wild banana patch, they understood, 
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was some seven or eight miles march through the jalan tikus—the 
mouse paths—of the jungle. Nobody knew how much farther they 
might have to follow the elephants. It was certain, however, that 
the latter, unless unduly alarmed, would not move faster than 
2} miles an hour at the utmost; so it would not be a very desperate 
chase at the outset. 

The party had only traversed two-thirds of the march to the 
banana patch when they were met by Ahmet, who was returning 
alone. 

“This looks bad,’ observed Plunkett to Turner, as he asked 
Ahmet what news there was of the chase. 

‘“‘ The news is not good, tuan,” replied the Malay ; ‘‘ the elephants 
have gone north to their own place, and there will be a difficulty 
about pursuing them.” 

How’s that ?”’ asked Plunkett. 

‘‘My friends in the jungle know the herd well,” explained 
Ahmet, “and they say that it comes from the Gunong Hantu.”? 

“Gunong Hantu,”’ repeated Plunkett, ‘but that is not far. 
What is there bad about the Gunong Hantu ?” 

‘*Gunong Hantu!—the Ghost Mountains, tuan!” ejaculated the 
Malay. ‘‘ But surely the twan knows as well as Ahmet that the men 
of this country will not approach the Ghost Mountains! The tuan 
understands that our people are not as his people. Their Allah is 
not his Allah, their devil is not his devil, their ghosts are not his 
ghosts. The hantu of Gunong Hantu are friendly to these elephants. 
That is why they come here unmolested, and browse in the wild 
pisang patch about this month of every year.” 

“So that is the trouble,” nodded Plunkett, gravely. He knew 
the usefulness of respecting the convictions as well as the customs 
of the Malays. ‘‘ But tell me, Ahmet, what manner of hantu are 
these that inhabit the Ghost Mountains?” 

“The tuan may not see things with our eyes,” apologised the 
old hunter, ‘‘and perchance he may feel offended at the beliefs of us 
jungle folk; but on Gunong Hantu there are strange spirits—spirits 
such as no man has ever seen elsewhere—spirits that are great and 
terrible withal, and bring evil upon all who see them.” 

** But what are they? What do they look like? How do men 
call them ?”’ quietly persisted Plunkett. 

‘“‘ First,” said Ahmet, “ there is Beram Bulu Merah ; then there 
is Rimau Gigi Besar—the Tiger of the Great Teeth—with whom 
Beram does battle.” 


1 Gunong, mountain ; Hantu, ghost or spirit. The Malays firmly believe in hantu, 
or spirits, that haunt all manner of things and places. These hantu are never what 
might be termed benignant spirits. Their influences are always minatory or malign, 
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“Yes, yes,” nodded Plunkett eagerly, this time with obviously 
genuine and flattering interest ; ‘‘ Rimau Gigi Besar,' the ‘ Tiger with 
the Big Teeth,’ I understand; but ‘Beram’ I do not. Who is 
Beram Bulu Merah 

‘** Beram,’ tuan, means the same as ‘ gajah’—‘ elephant’,” ex- 
plained Ahmet. ‘‘It is a word belonging to the olden time, the same 
as Beram himself. Beram Bulu Merah is the woolly red elephant 
that inhabited the wlu in the days when the Tiger of the Great Teeth 
was also in the land. There is no woolly red elephant living in 
these jungles nowadays, nor is there any elephant of any kind a 
fourth the size of Beram. Neither is there any tiger like Rimau Gigi 
Besar. Compared to his fangs, the tushes of the wild boar are as the 
gums of the sucking infant. In size he is greater than Badak, 
the rhinoceros! ”’ 

Plunkett scratched his chin meditatively. Then he addressed 
Turner. 

‘‘Here’s a queer sort of a go, if you like!” he said, and he 
spoke in a tone of honest mystification. ‘‘ Our friend Ahmet here, 
who knows as much about palzontology as a hog does of a holiday, 
is telling me all about the hairy mammoth and the sabre-toothed 
tiger of the palzolithic age, and he’s doing it with all the descriptive 
precision of a Malay Sir Charles Lyell, and with far greater self- 
assurance. What do you make of it ?”’ 

‘‘Some missionary gup he’s picked up somewhere, I suppose,” 
suggested Turner. 

“There are not many missionaries that trot about preaching 
paleontology in the Malay Peninsula,” replied Plunkett, with a 
reflective shake of the head. ‘‘ Ahmet is talking like a man who’s 
describing a thing first hand; and, according to him, the tiger and 
the mammoth go battle-fighting about the Gunong Hantu—the 
Ghost Mountains, that is to say—that are only a dozen or so miles 
to the north of us. The awkward part of the business,” he then 
explained, ‘‘is that the elephants have gone off to those same 
mountains, and the Malays won’t follow them there.” 

‘* Tell me, Ahmet,” he continued in the vernacular, turning to 
the Malay, “‘ are your friends going to follow the gajah as far as the 
Ghost Mountains ?”’ 

“Yes, tuan; and should the gajah change their course a mes- 
senger will be sent to us. You will not now proceed farther towards 
the pisang patch, but strike north for the Gunong Hantu.” 


1 Rimau, tiger ; gigi, teeth; besar, big, large. 
2 Beram is an obsolete Malay word meaning ‘‘elephant.’’ The usual word is gajah, 
from the Sanskrit. Bulu means wool or woolly, feather or feathery. Merah means 
red. 
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As they turned northwards through the next jalan tikus, Ahmet 
gave further information and advice to the Englishman. The 
elephants, he stated, were almost certain to make for the valley at 
the eastern end of the range, and to the entrance of that valley they 
were now proceeding in practically a straight line. If, as he 
expected, the elephants entered that valley and the tuans followed 
them into it, the Malays would camp outside and await the return of 
the tuans. The distance was about fourteen miles, and, allowing time 
for tiffin on the way, they could not reach the rendezvous much 
before five o’clock. It got dark at six. What Ahmet would advise the 
tuans to do in the circumstances was to take the Chinese coolies— 
who seemed callous to spirits and devils of all kinds other than their 
own—and proceed with them up the valley in a westerly direction 
to a point about a mile above the entrance. There, a smaller valle 
debouched into the main valley from the north. A little way Up 
this smaller valley, the sheer and inaccessible bluff on the left or 
western side projected outwards in a sort of spur, or promontory, 
that narrowed the valley itself to a width of less than two hundred 
paces. A little below that promontory on the opposite side of 
the way, a well-beaten wild-animals’ trail led up the steep eastern 
hill to a natural salt lick. Up this trail the coolies could easily 
carry their burdens. Further up the trail, a few minutes’ climb 
past the salt lick, there was a semicircular plateau, cut out of 
the steep hillside, like a shelf, directly opposite the head of the 
promontory and overlooking the valley at its narrowest point. 
This plateau, which was about 300 ft. above the level, afforded a 
clear view of a narrow ledge or gallery—invisible from below—which 
ran around the side of the promontory, about too ft. higher than the 
plateau. On this lofty ledge, said Ahmet, there were the nests of 
many birds of prey. 

‘But surely, Ahmet!” interrupted Plunkett at this point, 
‘surely you must have been at the spot to be able to describe it so 
accurately !” 

“IT have been there twice, tuan!’’ admitted the old shikarri. 
Then he hurriedly resumed the thread of his own discourse as if to 
nullify the effects of the admission wrung from him. ‘‘It were well 
for the tuans to know,” said he, ‘‘ that, for a camp site, the plateau I 
have described is admirable. A spring of cool water flows from the 
rock at its back. The jaws of the valley are narrowest at that point, 
and the wind that sweeps through them keeps the place cool and 
clear of mosquitoes. Moreover, nothing can pass in or out of the 
valley which those on the plateau cannot see.” 

“And do the hantu appear there, too?” asked Plunkett, 
eagerly. 
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“Yes, tuan. If the hantu are abroad—which may Allah forfend ! 
—the twans will see them from the plateau.” 

‘And what evil do they say may befall the man who sees the 
hantu ?” 

‘“* Ahmet knows that the twans fear nothing under the blue sky, 
or above it; but Ahmet knows that to see Beram Bulu Merah means 
death—violent and unexpected death—either to him who sees the 
hantu or to someone near him—friend, brother, servant, lover!” 

The man paused as if thinking. Then he laid his hand respect- 
fully on Plunkett’s sleeve. 

“This is no mere talk of the Pawangs, tuan—of the medicine 
men—it is the truth! Yes, tuan; Ahmet has seen Beram Bulu 
Merah, twice. Yes ?—If the twan says so, we shall say that Ahmet 
dreamed it—dreamed it twice. But, twan, the drowning of Ahmet’s 
brother was no dream, nor the killing of ——” 

The old shikarri ceased abruptly and looked away into the 
shadows of the forest. Plunkett asked him no question. They 
walked on together, Turner marching behind. Presently Ahmet 
spoke again: “ Will the twan pardon Ahmet if he speaks no further 
on this matter?” 

‘*It was the tuan who erred in his questions, Ahmet,’’ replied 
Plunkett ; ‘‘ we will speak of the Woolly Red Elephant no more.” 

About half-past four o’clock the party emerged from the ever- 
glades upon a rolling swath of coarse /alang grass, beyond which, in 
smiling majesty, rose the verdure-clad heights of the Ghost Moun- 
tains. Not half a mile away, on the right, was the valley which 
Ahmet had described. Near its entrance was a small group of 
Malays, who quickly joined them. It was unnecessary for them 
to point to the trail, for the passing elephants had trampled a path 
through the Jalang such as might have been cut by a regiment of 
horse. They had entered the valley nearly three hours earlier. 

Regardless of the reiterated apprehensions of the natives, the 
white men determined to push on after their quarry, and the sturdy 
Chinese coolies followed them, impassively, with the baggage. 

There is no Asiatic so devoted to sport as the Malay, and none 
more apathetic to its allurements than the Chinaman. For all- 
round serviceability, however, for implicit obedience and a profound 
disregard for ulterior contingencies that would unnerve men of any 
other race, the world has no equal to a properly led Celestial. 
There were eight of them in Plunkett’s train; the six coolies, a 
‘No. 1” coolie in charge of them, and Plunkett’s own cook. The 
party followed Ahmet’s directions, which they found correct to the 
letter. The narrow valley on the right was where he stated it would 
be, and through it ploughed the rough spoor of the elephants. As 
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less than an hour of daylight then remained, and the moon, though 
almost full, did not rise until 9 o’clock, there was nothing to do but 
to seek the trail that led to the salt lick—which they found without 
much difficulty, and which in due time brought them to the plateau 
he had described so precisely. Half an hour later the tent was 
pitched and two fires lighting, while the coolies were knocking up a 
rough shelter for themselves under the shadow of the bluff behind 
the plateau. 

Plunkett and Turner had been afoot since 4 a.m.; and had 
covered over thirty miles of rough country. Therefore they swallowed 
a hasty meal of cold ham and pigeon and bread, washed down with 
whisky and water, and immediately lay down and slept. 

By 7 o’clock both were snoring. At 11.30 o’clock both were 
again awake. 

The moon had by that time risen well over the mountain behind 
them, and was casting a ghost-like glamour over the yellow face ot 
the promontory opposite. Its hard shadows made every crack and 
crevice in the rock stand out with startling distinctness, while every 
clinging plant and creeper was silhouetted against the yellow in 
solid black. High above them, around the upper heights of the 
promontory, they could plainly discern the ledge or gallery, upon 
which, Ahmet had told them, were the nests of many birds of prey. 
Behind them, near the base of the cliff that rose above the plateau, 
the cook and the ‘‘ No. 1” coolie squatted on two of the boxes in 
which the provisions had been carried, and gossiped beside the fire. 

“I'd have thought that after such a strenuous day I'd have 
slept it out till dawn,” said Turner, as he rose from the camp cot 
and stretched himself. 

“The excitement and the change have cut your rest,” ex- 
plained Plunkett. ‘‘ Anyhow, I’m just as glad we’re awake, for we 
did not have much of a dinner after a stiff day, and I don’t think 
that a bit of supper now would do either of us the least harm.” 

Turner heartily agreeing to this proposition, his host hailed the 
cook, and a few minutes later they were again attacking the ham 
and the birds, and washing them down with whisky and water. 

The meal concluded, Plunkett looked at his watch. 

‘* Twelve o’clock,” said he. ‘* Well, as we don't start again till 
five, I’m going to have a smoke and admire the view for a bit before 
turning in again. I can’t help thinking,” he continued, “ of Ahmet 
and his woolly red elephant and the tiger with the big teeth. How 
on earth can he have conceived the idea of the mammoth and old 
Sabre Tooth so as to be able even to dream about them?” 

“*Can’t say I know much about either of them myself,” ad- 
mitted Turner, ‘‘so I’m afraid I can’t be much help to you. As a 
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matter of fact, I can’t place your friend Sabre Tooth at all, though 
I know I've read about the mammoth somewhere. He was the only 
genuine and original Jumbo of his own day, wasn’t he ?”’ 

‘*He was,” agreed Plunkett; ‘“‘but where did Ahmet find out 
about it?” 

He puffed his cigar in silence for a minute or two, while Turner, 
similarly employed, but newer to the spectacle of moonlight in the 
tropical forest, contemplated the yellow pallor of the opposite bluff 
and the black shadows that frescoed it. 

**'You seem to have a lot of things that want a lot of explaining 
out here on your ‘ Frontiers of Empire,’’’ he ventured, after a little 
while. 

“Yes,” again agreed Plunkett, ‘‘ though as a rule the Malay is 
easy to understand. His intellect and instincts are not so complex 
as those of the Chinaman. Indeed, that is the main reason why 
Ahmet’s yarn puzzles me so. That he, as well as all the rest of the 
natives, believes the whole thing implicitly, there can be no question 
at all, otherwise they would be tumbling over each other in their 
anxiety to be with us in the pursuit of the elephants. This story of 
the mammoth, however, seems to have put the fear of the Lord into 
every man Jack of them, and—— 

“Great Jupiter! What’s that?” 

Far above them, on the gallery that ran along the opposite 
bluff—the sky-bounded gallery whereon nested the birds of prey— 
the prodigious bulk of a Brobdingnagian elephant came stalking, 
ponderously, from the upper end of the valley. 

There could be no doubt at all about the fact; no suggestion of 
dreams or hallucinations. His enormous tusks gleamed like silver 
in the moonlight, his mighty shadow sprawled fantastically over the 
pale face of the rock. His ponderous trunk was pointed upwards 
and outwards like some gigantic feeler, and swayed to and fro as he 
moved towards them with all the majesty of invincible might. 

Plunkett ran into the tent and brought out the ‘600 express 
rifle and a pair of binoculars. 

By this time the monster, though on the other side of the 
valley, was only about four hundred yards away. Plunkett watched 
him for a moment or two through the glasses. Then he handed 
them to his companion. 

‘* Tell me, am I awake, Turner?” he asked. 

** You are,” said Turner, ‘‘and so am I.” 

‘And you can see that elephant walking along that ledge there 
—that big elephant throwing a vast black shadow ? ” 

“TI can,” said Turner. ‘‘ He must be the king of the herd; he’s 
a corker !”’ 
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“Well,” rejoined Plunkett, “if it really is there, it’s not an 
elephant at all. It’s the hairy mammoth, or Ahmet’s woolly red 
ghost. Anyhow, it’s woolly, and it’s a sort of brown the Malays 
call red, and it’s as big as six elephants! ” 

“Come over here, Ah Fong!” he called to the cook, ‘‘and 
bring that ‘No 1’ coolie with you.” 

The cook and coolie came forward. 

** Look over on that ledge above there,” said he, ‘‘and tell me 
do you see anything.” 

The cook looked to where his master pointed at the still advanc- 
ing mass of the giant elephant. ‘‘ Yes, tuan,” said he, “I see a big 
red elephant ! 

“And you, ‘No. 1’?” he queried of the impassive coolie, who 
stood, still as a statue, beside the cook. The cook repeated the 
question to him in some dialect of Chinese. 

““*No. 1’ sees a red elephant and a great cat,” translated the 
cook stolidly. 

‘Plunkett looked up again and carefully scanned the pale face of 
the bluff. 

By heaven, the man’s right, Turner! ’’ he exclaimed. Look! 
look down the ledge to the left there, towards the entrance to the 
valley!” 

Turner looked along the ledge to the south-west, and gave a 
low whistle of astonishment. 

Stealing along the lofty pathway—crouching, with belly low and 
haunches high, ears erect and great tail extended, the slinking 
brown shape of an enormous tiger was thrown out in bold relief by 
the black shadow it cast upon the yellow rock. He was scarcely a 
hundred yards from the head of the promontory facing the plateau, 
towards which the Gargantuan elephant was advancing from the 
opposite direction. It was obvious to all four onlookers that the 
two great brutes must meet precisely in front of where they were 
standing. 

“The guns!” whispered Plunkett, who still held the ‘600 
express. Turner went into the tent and brought out the Rigby and 
the Paradox. 

The curve of the promontory still hid the approaching animals 
from each other; but with the breeze blowing down the valley 
towards him, the tiger ‘‘sensed” the pachyderm long before the 
latter was conscious of the proximity of his enemy. The watchers 
could see the great cat halt and sniff the air, and then listen for the 
heavy footfall of the mammoth. Through the glasses they could 
further catch the gleam of his great walrus-like fangs as he snarled 
and licked his chaps in fierce anticipation of a meal. He slunk in 
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closer and still closer against the side of the rock as he neared the 
point of the promontory. 

Meanwhile the mammoth continued his majestic progress— 
omnipotent, serene. The watchers could now discern the coarse, 
woolly hair that covered him, and note the lighter patches where 
mud had caked on the pelt, or the fur was worn away. 

‘* Tell me when to fire!” whispered Turner. 

‘‘For goodness’ sake don't shoot yet, anyhow!” implored 
Plunkett. ‘‘Let us see them fight first! Why, me lad, this is 
worth all the herds of elephants in Malaya! ” 

Even as he spoke the great hairy elephant stopped in apparent 
alarm, and, raising his trunk high in the air, trumpeted loudly. 
The verberant side of the hill seemed to shake with the echo of the 
unearthly note. The crouching tiger slunk closer against the wall 
of the cliff. Another half-dozen yards and he would be face to face 
with his quarry. 

For an instant both animals remained almost motionless. 
Then the mammoth, again raising his trunk high in the air as 
though it were a whip with which he would lash at something, 
rushed forward to the onslaught. Simultaneously, the crouching 
bulk of the tiger seemed to glide forward, swift as light, to meet 
him. As the two rounded the promontory and came absolutely 
face to face, they again seemed to pause for an instant. But it was 
only for the instant necessary to mark a point of attack. Then, 
like a shot from a catapult, with instincts destructive, swift and 
primeval, the great tiger sprang. 

**My God!” exclaimed Turner, involuntarily. 

With a slash of his enormous trunk that echoed across the 
ravine like a gunshot, the mammoth slapped at his mighty enemy, 
who rolled back on the narrow pathway like a kitten. In the 
infinitesimal instant of his attack, however, the long, talon-like 
claws of the feline had ripped great furrows down the side of the 
pachyderm’s face. A torrent of hot blood—black in the moonlight 
—spurted from the gaping wounds and poured over the white ivory 
of his tusks. But, heedless of his hurt, and with agility inconceiv- 
able in a brute of such unwieldy magnitude, he rushed upon his 
fallen assailant and strove to trample him to a pulp with his fore- 
feet. The tiger, however, seemed to recover himself on the instant. 
Lithe as an eel he squirmed to one side, and sprang past the 
mammoth to his rear. Then, before the great pachyderm could 
turn to face him, he had leaped upon his flank and was tearing and 
rending at the hairy haunches with his ferocious teeth and claws. 

Trumpeting in agony, the mammoth endeavoured to reach 
back at his foe with his trunk. A slash of the tiger’s claw that 
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ploughed through the tough prehensile tissues of the trunk as 
though they were butter was the result of that manceuvre. The 
great cat, clinging to the fat flanks of the mammoth, was tearing a 
meal out of the living flesh, with horrible, grunting snores of satis- 
faction. The tortured pachyderm endured the agony in puzzled 
helplessness, trumpeting its screams of anguish, for the space of 
half a dozen seconds. Then, with an extraordinary puppy-like 
jump, he turned his back to the face of the rock at the inner side of 
the path and literally scraped off the tiger. An instant later the 
tiger—heated by the taste of blood, and still slavering with the 
hunger of the primitive carnivore—again sprang upon his quarry. 

Thus the Cyclopean battle proceeded on the lofty ledge, while 
Plunkett and Turner and the two Chinamen watched it with pent 
excitement from the opposite plateau. 

The mammoth, they saw, was nearer to thirty than to twenty- 
five feet in height, and he had the bulk of half a dozen full-grown 
elephants. In fact his mass seemed almost impregnable to anything 
short of artillery, and would have rendered him immune to the 
attacks of any normally extant foe. But the long-fanged tiger was 
as big as a dray-horse, and possessed all the agility and ferocity of 
the cat tribe. He was the aggressor throughout, and it was soon 
obvious to the onlookers that he was besting his immense antago- 
nist. He was practically eating him, piecemeal, alive. At the same 
time, the mammoth was terrible in his despair, and it was evident 
that the victor would not get off unscathed. 

‘‘Those tusks are worth a fortune!”’ whispered Plunkett, ‘‘ and 
goodness only knows what the bones of the two brutes will be worth 
to the scientists of the world, and what the pelts would be, if we 
could only preserve them!” 

“They are really antediluvian survivors, then?” queried 
Turner, as he still kept his gaze on the contest. 

“Look through these again, my boy!” said the elder man, as 
he handed over the glasses; ‘‘you never saw anything quite like 
those creatures at the Zoo, did you?” 

Turner looked again, and knew that he had never seen even 
pictures of such awesome monsters as were those two combatants 
on the gallery. 

The tiger was once more at the flank of the mammoth. As the 
pachyderm again backed against the cliff side, in an effort to rub 
him off, his assailant sprang forward on his back and tore at his 
shoulder. The great trunk was thrust back in defence, and was cruelly 
clawed again. Then the tiger, springing farther forward—under his 
victim’s guard, as it were—clung to the neck and head of his prey 
while he reached down and ripped one of its eyes out of its socket. 
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With a convulsive spasm the great trunk swept round and 
clutched the tiger by the body. Careless of the furrowing slashes of 
the giant cat’s hind claws, it hugged him to the mammoth’s chest. 
Then, stumbling blindly forward, the vast bulk of the pachyderm 
lurched headlong over the face of the bluff, and the two great beasts 
went whirling and howling through 400 ft. of space into the valley. 

“Fire! fire! Mark the tiger!’ cried Plunkett. 

The reports of both rifles rang out simultaneously as the two 
doomed antagonists of a lost epoch crashed, splintering, through the 
forest giants at the foot of the yellow cliff. 

Hastily reloading, the Englishmen fired another couple of 
rounds each at the spot wherein they calculated the fallen monsters 
lay. One faint gasping cry reached them from the shadows of the 
timber, and then all was still. 

“We cannot go out after them till daylight,” said Plunkett, a 
little while later, as the two men sat discussing the amazing adven- 
ture over another stiff whisky and water. ‘‘I can tell you one 
thing about them, though,” he continued, ‘‘and that is, that no 
other white man, living or dead, has ever seen anything like the 
fight we’ve seen to-night.” 

*‘Wouldn’t it be rather odd if it turned out that your friend 
Ahmet was right after all, and that the whole business turned out to 
be only a ghost show?” suggested Turner. 

“It would,” agreed Plunkett ; ‘‘ but, for a ghost show, I’m afraid 
it was rather too thick, as the Yankees say. There were too many 
spectators. Look at those coolies over there!” He pointed to 
where the cook and the “ No. 1’? Chinaman, with the half-dozen 
compatriots they had awakened, were jabbering and gesticulating, 
and pointing again and again to the scene of the battle. 

“You may take it as a fact,” he continued, “that ghosts, or 
hantu, rarely condescend to appear before a mixed audience of 
Chinese cooks and coolies, and white men. Neither is it according 
to the best traditions of the ghost business for a spirit to cast a 
shadow. What really first drew my attention to the mammoth was 
the blackness of his shadow as he moved along the bluff.’’ 

“Of course! I forgot that part of it,” said Turner. ‘“ But 
wasn’t it rummy, Ahmet’s knowing all about it in advance, and still 
thinking the brutes were not real. I wonder what he’ll say when he 
sees their bodies!” 

Thus the two men talked—sleep being out of the question— 
until five o’clock in the morning, when the first flush of the false 
dawn, rising over the mountain behind them, heralded the approach 
of day. Then, taking four of the coolies—with parongs to cut a 
path through the undergrowth if necessary—they picked their way 
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down the salt lick trail, and across the valley to the belt of trees into 
which the mammoth and the sabre-toothed tiger had fallen. 

Turner had a hand camera as well as a rifle, and there was 
every certainty of securing photographs which—apart from their 
commercial worth, as being the unique authoritative presentments 
of the fauna existing in palzolithic times—would be of inestimable 
value to science. Presently, however, and without having come 
upon any untoward spectacle of shattered trees or bloated corpses, 
they found themselves within ten feet of the base of the precipice. 

‘* We have marked our distance wrong,” said Plunkett. ‘‘ We 
must push on along the face of the cliff a little farther to the north- 
ward.” They skirted round the head of the promontory for another 
couple of hundred yards, through jungle growth of impenetrable 
density. Still they found nothing. Then they turned back again a 
few paces farther out from the cliff this time, but on the same circle. 
Suddenly Plunkett stopped and picked up a couple of fresh-fallen 
twigs, the wilted leaves of which showed they had been on the ground 
for some hours. 

‘* Those were cut by our bullets,” said he. ‘*‘ The brutes have 
fallen between this and the cliff.” 

He was standing about thirty yards from the end of the pro- 
montory as he spoke. 

At the word of command one of the Chinamen hacked a path 
from the spot where he stood straight to the side of the bluff. He 
had cut his way to a point within half a dozen yards of the rock 
when suddenly he recoiled. 

“Orang mati!” he called out in Malay. ‘‘A dead man! A 
dead man! The twan’s hunter is dead!” 

Plunkett and Turner ran forward. 

Lying in a pool of blood, with one side of his neck torn out by 
the bullet of the great ‘600 express rifle, lay the body of Ahmet, the 
shikarri. 

In the whole valley there was no trace of a dead or wounded 
mammoth—no vestige of a tree shivered by that avalanche of living 
flesh, no relic of a sabre-toothed tiger. 

After searching well, high and low, they made a litter for 
Ahmet’s body, and carried it back to the camp. 

‘*My God!” exclaimed Plunkett, in deep distress. ‘‘ My God! 
Whatever brought the man there at that time of night? What 
could he have been looking for?” 

‘Who knows?” said Turner. ‘I thought you told me he was 
afraid to enter the mountains!”’ 

Plunkett took the glasses and looked up at the ledge where the 
mammoth had battled with the tiger. There was no indication left 
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of the gory fray. On the very spot whence they had seen the two 
monsters hurtled to death, a couple of brown and fearless eagles 
were feeding their screaming progeny. 

They went back out of the valley to the camp of the Malays. 
Ahmet’s friend, Salleh, did not know what had lured the hunter 
into the Valley of the Ghosts. He always thought that Ahmet feared 
the hantu of Beram Bulu Merah. He said he had seen it twice. 
Perhaps he had gone back for the third time to stand by the spot 
where he had aforetime seen the two fighters fall, so as to learn what 
became of them when they crashed down the face of the promontory. 
That, however, was merely a guess. Allah alone could tell what 
it was that lured Ahmet within range of the twan’s rifle. 

‘““Summon the cook and the ‘No. 1’ coolie,’’ said Plunkett. 
‘“* Let them speak before Salleh and these other friends of my friend 
Ahmet who is dead, so that all may know that his death was not a 
matter of murder.” 


‘Tell them what you saw, cook,” he ordered, when the China- 
man came forward. 

‘*T saw a red elephant,” said the cook, ‘‘a red elephant with a 
woolly skin, who was fighting a tiger with the teeth of a shark.” 

“And you, ‘No. 1’?” 

“I saw the red elephant fight the fat tiger,” said the coolie. 
‘‘ Then I saw them both jump into the sky, and the ¢wans shot at 
them with their rifles.” 

‘“‘ That is all,’ said Plunkett ; ‘‘ you may go!” 


WHAT GOES ON IN A YACHT RACE 
BY CHARLES PEARS 


THERE is one great drawback to the development of the sport of 
yacht-racing, and that is, that from an uninitiated spectator’s point 
of view much of the charm is missing. This is a pity, and a great 
many more people would no doubt go in for it if the exhilaration 
and downright excitement of the sport were a little more obvious. 
Yacht-racing brings few recruits from the spectators, but most of 
the men who have once been asked to come for a “sail” have 
fallen victims to the delights of sailing; indeed, the usual thing 
is fora man, shortly afterwards, to become the owner of at least 
something with a sail. And from the modest dinghy we find him 
eventually the possessor of a craft of as great a tonnage as he can 
comfortably afford. 

That the charm has to be experienced is a pity, for sailing 
ought to be, if it is not, the national sport of a country which owes 
everything to the sea. There is a far greater number of people 
than the public dreams of to whom sailing is as the breath of life, 
either as direct owners of yachts or as useful hands to have aboard ; 
but it is a pity there are not more, for sailing keeps a man a boy, 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, he thus becomes a better man. 

I do not refer to those gilded and grotesquely useless people 
who infest yachts upon the Solent during Cowes Week. Most of 
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these prematurely crustated youths regard yachting as a delightful 
excuse for having a big lunchin the open air. The type of person 
whose name is reported in the few accounts of yachting that find 
their way into the newspapers has a tendency to induce readers to 
believe that yachting is a sport and pastime for the rich only. But 
this is emphatically not so. It must not be supposed that there are 
none of the ‘‘ best people”’ who are not ideal yachtsmen, for indeed 
there are many who can see the fun of ‘‘ fiddling about ” with their 
own repairs, splicing rope, and doing the odds and ends that are 
ever needed aboard a craft—men who (and this is my point) sail 
their own boats, and who, in the true Corinthian spirit, avoid, if 
not the paid hand, at least the salaried skipper. 

However, a sport which breeds optimism can never be sorry 
for itself, and the foregoing lines are intended to express pity for 
those who have never had the opportunity of tasting the joys of the 
sea. 

* * * * * 

There are many things going on in a yacht race that the inex- 
perienced spectator does not see. Would he like to ‘come for a 
sail” in an imaginary race? He would! Let him step into the 
dinghy then, whilst we get the sailing-directions and recall-number 
from the officer of the day. (Sailing-directions are the instructions 
indicating the course to be sailed, and they contain such local rules 
as are not specified in the Y.R.A. rule book. Recall-numbers are 
large numbers displayed to such yachts as may have crossed the 
line before the starting gun has gone.) 

These received, “‘ splatter-splatter ’’ goes the little dinghy out to 
the yacht. Be our craft big or little the sport is as good; she may 
be a 23-metre boat, with half a hundred or so hands aboard, or she 
may be sailed by just the skipper and mate—what matter? Jump 
aboard, Mr. Reader. The excitement has begun—the novice has, 
for the first time, stepped out of a dinghy into a yacht whilst under 
way, and has noted that the canvas kicks up a great row as she is 
brought up into the wind. 

We drop the dinghy astern. Now come and be introduced to our 
crew. This is No. 1. He is the more or less active youth who 
goes for’ard, often to a shower-bath of spray, and there hangs on 
with his eyebrows whilst he shifts jibs, &c.; he is also the one who 
goes aloft upon occasion. He has a mania for swagger shore clothes, 
and also apparently a sweetheart in every yachting port we visit. 
Here is No. 2. His name is ‘“‘ Beef.” He ‘‘swigs” upon the hal- 
yards, and often saves reefing by “hiking” his fourteen stones of 
solid flesh out to windward. 

Now to_business. 
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We get another “ swig” at the main halyard, whilst wondering 
whether or not we shall get down to the right side of the starting 
line before the gun goes. ‘‘ Puff! Bang!” There is the first gun. 
We are eating our way against the tide, and by the time the second 
gun has gone we are at the right side of the line, jockeying amidst 
the fleet of competitors. We are upon the port tack, and have to 
give way. 

Yes, that was a near shave, but near-shaving is the thing in 
yacht-racing. Luff we go, as we cannot bear away between the two 
yachts that are now crossing our bows, and round we come with 
only a few inches of churned and grovelling water separating us 
from one of the other yachts ; the shadow of our sail is over her, 
and the rigging of the one threatens to become entangled with that 
of the other. Weare rapidly overhauling the one who is ahead ; 
our bowsprit looks like getting foul of his main sheet. We can’t pass 
under his lee, so we go to windward of him. He luffs us, until 
losing weight we are being taken towards the starting line by the 
tide. We have a clear berth, and—‘‘ Bang!’’ That’s the start! 

As the main sheet whistles out there is a number held up by the 
officer of the day. It isn’t ours, and the yacht ahead has to return, 
which gives us first across the line. ‘‘ Up with that spinnaker!” is 
the order, and “‘ Beef” and the boy up for’ard are wrestling with a 
thin snake of fine silk canvas. ‘‘Get it out there! Hurry up!” 
and the beautiful sail, looking like a silken bubble, bursts from the 
stops and fills out. The bow is now throwing off a water-mill-like 
mass of foam, and we all settle down aft. Presently the spinnaker 
lifts a little. Looking aft, one of our opponents is blanketing us. 
He can stop us a bit, but he can’t pass us. 

The run before the wind is quite comfortable for a while, but 
presently the breeze shifts just a little, and to head for the mark we 
have to run by the lee. Themain boom then threatens to jibe over ; 
it is lifted by the now bellying mainsail half the height of the hoist ; 
then the yacht starts rolling; the spinnaker boom dips every now 
and then into the sea, throwing up a cloud of spray as we tear 
along. The runners are straining as though they were going to 
squeeze their strands into one solid bar of steel. Suddenly we hear 
a loud groaning noise behind us. The yacht immediately astern 
has taken a bad jibe; the boom having come over has carried away 
the runner, and the spinnaker, now smothered by the mainsail, is 
limply lopping about. The mast totters, but is saved by the 
promptness with which the preventer stays are hauled in. 

She drops astern, and then coming along with a rush we find 
our most deadly opponent hauling up on us. Another yacht has 
begun to blanket us, and our deadly one comes alongside under our 
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lee ; he daren’t try to pass us to windward, because we should turn 
up and luff him. 

The two of us now churn along towards the mark-buoy. In 
come the spinnakers of both yachts, and the booms are stowed on 
deck. Our chief rival has not established an overlap, so her skipper 
may not cut us out in rounding the mark. But whatever is he about ? 
There he is, coming right at us! We have to get out of his way to 
save a smash, are shoved the wrong side of the mark, and by the 
time we have got into position for rounding it upon the port hand, 
as is the rule, the others are lowering their spinnakers whilst rapidly 
coming down upon us. We send up a protest-flag and he hauls 
down his racing-flag. He has made a mistake. It isa pity, for we 
were a well-matched couple and could have put up a fine race. 

The course is a triangular one. We are now upon a beam 
wind, and, rushing along, we see our other opponents each in turn 
round the mark. What is this? The little-known yacht is over- 
hauling us. Then we begin to look to our sails. She is picking us 
up rapidly. A little “swig” at the jib halyards, another at the 
main, and we are doing rather better; but still she is creeping 
up on us. ‘A bit more main-sheet in; a little out of the staysail- 
sheet !”’ We are now holding our own. They are running up a 
bigger staysail, and the other yacht creeps up on us whilst we are 
setting our big ballooner. She has drawn up level with us. Then 
she, too, sets a big ballooner. Sheis passing us; but suddenly there 
is ashriek of tearing canvas—the big headsail has split right out of 
her. ‘‘ That’s a bit of bad luck!” says ‘‘ Beef,” as they drop astern. 

She has a smart crew aboard her, and the split sail is soon 
cleared away and working head-sails reset. She is picking us up 
again, and we haul round the second mark together. Once round, 
we are upon her weather bow, thus starving her of wind, and we 
“have her,” so to speak. Both boats are now heeled over until their 
decks are awash, spluttering along against the breeze and just able 
to lay the course. Presently, however, the wind changes, and we 
have a dead nose-ender right in the teeth of the wind for the 
finishing line. 

We keep upon her weather bow upon each tack for some time, 
but soon she escapes us, and then cross-tacking sets in. We are 
upon the starboard tack, she has to bear away, and we can just clear 
across her bows upon the port tack. We are cross-tacking and 
cutting it fine for four or five tacks, then we have to give way to her. 
But soon we get a nice little free puff, a little patch of wind that 
comes more favourably to the direction in which the yacht has to go, 
and with it we can lay so high upon the course that we are again 
able to cross her bows when upon the port tack. 
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Here crew No. 1 is sent aloft to tighten up the topsail lacing. 
Things are now approaching a climax ; the club-house and finishing- 
line are in sight, and we have about fifteen minutes to go. There is 
a general tuning-up of the gear for the final struggle, we make one 
or two tacks, and then by a quick manceuvre get the unknown one 
under our lee again just before crossing the line. We hold her there 
until in rapid succession is heard “bang! bang!” and we each 
take our gun. 

Thus we secure the pot. Then follows usually a pleasant little 
ceremony ashore, when the Commodore’s wife presents the prizes, 
and chaffing speeches are made, after which we make off, perhaps 
through the night, to the next racing port. 

The above is a specimen of the average race, but the game is 
totally different under varying circumstances. We may have to 
shorten sail in a heavy sea. The sudden squall may lay us flat and 
the crews have to wade waist deep in water upon the lee rail to let fly 
the headsail-sheets. We may carry away the “stick” and be left 
hung up in a tangle of gear. We may foul another yacht, with more 
or less damage to ourselves or our rival. 

There is excitement also upon calm days, when racing-flags hang 
limp for want of wind. A little ‘‘cool’’ comes, a breath of wind so 
light that its presence is made known only by a cool feeling upon 
the face ; often the wind is so light that it can only be felt upon a wet 
finger held up for the purpose. It has been watched for probably 
for an hour or so, and when it comes advantage is immediately 
taken of it. 

There are wins by flukes, there are wins by sound skill, and 
others by the superiority of the boat; but it must never be supposed 
that races are won only during the race. Without the necessary 
attention to preparations, a proper organisation, due regard to gear 
and distribution of work to the crew, success can seldom be achieved. 
The quick handling of gear is as good as a good man at the helm. 
And upon light days the cat-like tread of the crew is everything, 
when the slightest vibration would stop the yacht. 

Yachts may alter in type, new ideas come, and, in their turn, 
go; but the fun is the same, though the axiom, “‘ A pretty boat is a 
fast boat,” still seems to hold. But fast boat or slow boat, the rule 
is this: ‘* Man first, sails next, and boat afterwards.” 


ONE DAMMER MOOSE 
A TALE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


LuKE BELDING paused at the top of the ‘‘ brow,” and, glancing back 
over his shoulder, quietly, but fervently, swore. According to his 
creed and the wisdom of the blessed ‘‘ honourables ” who frame game 
laws, there wasn’t anything else to do, for he was unarmed. Some 
fifty yards behind him, a wild-eyed figure in gabardine, knee-high 
larrigans, and a corduroy cap, was endeavouring to part the rebel- 
lious branches of an elder thicket with the carved stock of a Mann- 
licher rifle. Sore of foot, bloodshot of eye, and with a face smart- 
ing from coming in contact with the whip-like undergrowth, he 
presented anything but an admirable appearance, especially to his 
companion. Finally, after much stumbling and gasping, he stood 
beside the lean backwoodsman, and in quick and uneven gasps 
muttered ‘‘ Where—— ?”’ 

Some hundred yards below them lay a glistening deadwater in 
which two huge, dark shapes were slowly splashing about, their 
brown outline silhouetted against the frost-draped meadow-grass as 
it lay twinkling in the first rays of the October sunshine. Firmly 
grasping the biceps of the hunter’s left arm, the nettled guide pointed 
with a brown forefinger to the nearer of the two moose and whispered, 
‘* Wait till he raises his head—now—behind the shoulder!” The 
sharp report echoed from every glade of the silent forest, a soft- 
nosed bullet cut a furrow in the background of leafless alders, and 
Belding this time swore aloud as a badly handled cartridge jammed 
in the chamber of the expensive rifle. 

As if awaiting a long-expected signal, the forest at one accord 
sprang into life. From the rushes to the south a startled buck 
“rapped *’ his antlers against a partly hidden deadfall. A beaver 
slapped his broad tail on the unruffled surface of his pond. A dozen 
birds awoke like a well-trained file. An eagle glided majestically 
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from his lofty perch, a meadow-hen rose almost silently from the 
marsh. But the nearer of the two moose held the woodsman’s 
attention. He swore again, not at the city man, but at the im- 
mense spread of the bull’s antlers. Already the huge withers of the 
cow were vanishing over the ridge on the far side of the lake, and the 
tiny wavelets lapped against the shore as the bull crashed through 
the undergrowth. Several times his antlers could be heard as they 
echoed against the tree-trunks. Then all sounds died away, and 
the forest seemed to regain its own. 

By this time the rebellious cartridge had been ejected, and 
though it was of but little use the two men crossed over an old dam 
and took the bull's track. Several times Belding glanced up at the 
trees between which the track led, with a puzzled expression on his 
face. Finally he paused and gazed with, for him, wondering eyes 
at two firs, from each of which hung a broken branch. 

Closely examining each tree-trunk, he found the signs for which 
he had been looking, and his wonderment grew. Unquestionably 
the bark on each tree was rudely scarred, ‘‘ but how the devil——” 

Retracing his steps he cut a pole of some eight feet in length, 
trimmed its branches, and handing the butt to his now subdued 
companion, stretched the pole between the two firs and marked the 
tip with his sheath-knife. Digging in his hip pocket he produced a 
dilapidated foot rule and commenced to measure the now shortened 
pole. 

“ Three feet, six feet, six feet four inches—76 inches.’’ Then he 
looked at his companion, but nothing further did he say. What 
was the use of wasting it on that? ‘‘ But it would have broken the 
Provincial record—— Cuss that forun gun, anyway!” 

Back at camp that evening, when the cookie had cleared away 
the dishes and mopped the oilcloth-covered table, Belding enlight- 
ened the ‘‘ head guide ” and the “ packer” as to the manifold quali- 
fications of that ‘‘dammer moose.” Later that week he managed 
to paddle the Mannlicher and its owner within range of a good-sized 
five-year-old bull. This time the first shot of the 9 mm. sufficed. 
Parties came and went that fall, but none of their number again drew 
bead on the big bull. True, the packer saw him once, but as packers 
seldom if ever carry anything larger than a “‘ 22” pistol, the season 
closed without his capture. 

But Luke Belding thought long and deeply as he went the 
rounds of his traps that winter. ‘‘ Perhaps next fall We will 
see!” 

And meanwhile the big bull selected his ‘yard,’ and then, as 
spring approached, rubbed the hair from out his coat, and sought 
solitude till his antlers should have grown for the tenth season. 
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Occasionally a solitary fisherman or some woodsman overhauling 
his traps would carry tales to the settlements of having seen him 
while they were wading some “ rips”’ or crossing some “ heath,” and 
many an ardent Nimrod impatiently waited the opening of the 
season, that they might match their cunning against this father of 
all moose ; for cunning it certainly required. 


* * * * * 


All things considered, Abraham Peter was a ‘‘ wuthless Injun.” 
Yet he never had achance! He had been one ofa litter of dirty- 
brown Micmacs who inhabited Whispering River away back in the 
’60’s. When but twelve years old he had been given an axe, a pair 
of snow-shoes, an old smooth-bore, a little Indian meal, a piece of 
dried moose-meat, and had been sent on a 150-mile tramp on the 
round of traps his shiftless parent had strung out from Crooked 
Deadwater to Quincy Falls. Somewhere on that 150-mile journey 
would he meet other members of his family. Sometimes for a 
whole fortnight he never saw a human being. He lived on the 
meat of the beaver, his scanty supply of tea and meal, and occasion- 
ally, when beleaguered by a two-days blizzard, fed his small body 
with the red inner bark of the birch. But always he kept on. 

By the time he reached his full growth that well-remembered 
demand for moose hides was at its height. Day after day would his 
shoulders ache as he trudged silently on beneath his share of green 
hides. At other times he nearly froze, as with two tiny firs, 
sharpened at the butts, in each hand, and the old smooth-bore hung 
over his shoulder, he would work up within shooting distance of the 
caribou as they basked in hummocks beneath the winter sunshine of 
the open country. Again, with a tanned caribou hide, tanned with 
the hair on, over his head, and a slit to see through, would he crawl 
among those mouse-coloured children of the forest. Patiently 
would he whittle and sharpen his tiny willow harpoon, as after the 
shooting the dying beaver would dive and cling with the death-grip 
of its jaws to the bottom. Carefully would he work the barb of the 
peeled willow around the hair of that same beaver and haul him 
ashore. Cautiously would he steal down to the meadow and sound 
his one evening ‘‘call,’’ where the twisted alders bespoke the 
presence in that locality of a bull moose. But a second would he 
stand upright in his drifting canoe, and then run an unknown rapid 
with a justified confidence. 

Quietly would he “ blat” in the mist of a September morning, 
and his buck would come trotting through the bushes. Quickly 
would he take the back track of a moose and meet him face to face. 
Contentedly would he peel the spruce and birch while the sap was 
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low in the trees. With unerring aim would his pebbles strike the 
head of the partridge as it sat sleepily warming itself in the morning 
sunshine. Patiently would he stew the tips of an evergreen or 
swallow the sap of the forming spruce gum, as his disordered 
stomach demanded. High from the ground would his sable traps 
be constructed where the winter’s snow fell deep. With great care 
would he trail the scent of the female fox along the line where his 
fox traps lay. Searchingly would he glance at the new moon to tell 
the temperature of the coming month. Ina twinkling could he 
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MOOSE CAMP 


kick his snow-shoes from him when a large fall of acorns caused the 
bears to den late. 

And so a hundred other secrets of woodcraft made the trails and 
signs of the forest an open book to his well-versed mind. Many a 
tale of his feats did the titled hunters of the old days carry back 
with them to the trophy-draped halls of old England. But now 
Abraham Peter was an old man. The advent of the white guide 
had swept away his only remaining source of income. True, the 
Christmas mails occasionally brought a crisp bank-note of no small 
value from some thoughtful patron of the bygone days. And so 
at the beginning of this story we find him drifting downstream 
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with a small bundle of gum, the result of a month’s sojourn in the 
woods. 

Towards evening as he rounded the last bend of an outlet his 
dimmed eyes noted the gleam of a badly-built camp fire, towards 
which he turned the bow of his canoe. As the bow gently rasped on 
the sandy beach the figures round the fire arose and approached. It 
was a party from the city with no guide, poor tackle, but few fish, 
and several cases of questionable-looking ‘‘Imperials.” For the 
rest of the week old Peter offered his services. His tales helped to 
pass the twilight hours when they were too lazy to fish; he knew 
every pool on the lake, and finally departed with a few greenbacks 
and a quart and a half of the remaining whisky. 

All might have gone well had it not been for the last-mentioned 
article. At noon he boiled kettle, and towards sunset turned his 
canoe down towards the last piece of “ Fast” water above the 
settlements. Under ordinary conditions all would have gone well— 
but too much whisky! A soft wood paddle for which he had traded 
his own of maple sadly interfered with that last stage of his journey. 
The hand was unsteady, the paddle snapped like a tooth-pick when 
he endeavoured to “‘snub”’ the canoe, the bark reared on a sunken 
rock, and its owner remembered no more. 


* * * * * 


Luke Belding lazily rose from his mid-day meal, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and emptied the contents of a filled ‘‘ biling 
kettle ’’ over the ashes of his fire. For some four weeks he had been 
helping to build camps in a new “ridge” country for that fall, and 
welcomed the return to civilisation. Since early morning he had 
been tramping steadily, and would now ‘“‘ run the river” for home. 
In a few minutes he returned with a fifteen-foot canoe, and sliding 
the paddles from off his shoulders quickly tried the bottom with his 
lips to see if she still were tight. Satisfied, he balanced himseif 
with the paddle as he gently stepped in, and putting more pressure 
on the blade shoved off. 

All that afternoon he paddled. Towards sunset he also ran the 
piece of ‘‘ Fast ’’ water mentioned, and safely through the left-hand 
channel, paddled round to the pool beneath the falls to cast for 
trout. The fish procured, he was coming back upstream to where 
he had left his canoe on the bank, when an upturned canoe shot 
over the falls and was lost to sight in the swirling waters below.” A 
second later, it seemed, something black followed the canoe. 

Dropping his alder fish-carrier, Luke ran to the edge of the 
river, and without a second’s hesitation dived. Now, the Devil’s 
Eddy was a treacherous whirlpool; but Belding was a strong 
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swimmer. For a second the dark object showed, and he dived 
again. His burden in one arm, he frantically fought for the shore. 

At times it seemed that he would surely be carried away. Yard 
by yard he worked nearer the shore, and then, dragging the dark 
object after him, lay panting on the bank. In a few moments he 
regained his breath, and realising the seriousness of the situation, 
worked over the still figure. 

“Old Peter! Well, I'll be damned! How did he ever get in 
the right-hand channel? What could have happened?” were his 
first words. 

After fully twenty minutes of rubbing, rolling, lifting of arms 
over head, the old Indian slowly regained consciousness. An hour 


SKINNING THE HEAD OF A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE (44-INCH SPREAD) 


later, as he parted from the white man, and the shadows of the 
summer twilight swallowed up his retreating figure, something told 
Belding he had found a new friend ; for an Indian, it is said, never 
forgets. Often during the following months did these two exponents 
of the old and new schools meet. Naturally their conversation 
drifted to woodcraft and all that pertained thereto. Long and 
eagerly would Belding listen as his companion outlined some inner 
secrets of the trail. Time and again did the conversation drift to 
moose-hunting and the probable capture of the “ big head.” 

Now, it was about this time that the local government awoke to 
the importance of the game resources of the province. At a meet- 
ing of the council it was decided to offer a thousand dollars for a 
moose head measuring over 70 in., killed within season, within the 
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limits of the country. Many woodsmen pondered long over that 
decision, but none more thoughtfully than Luke Belding. To his 
active mind it opened up a new line of thought, an idea of possibili- 
ties; and having decided, he broached the subject to old Peter. If 
they knew anything about it they would “‘ go shares” on that moose 
and the thousand dollars. 

Now, of guides there are weird and curious kinds. First, there 
is the professional, some woodsman possessing the essence of wood- 
craft, thrift, energy, and push. There is the farmer-guide, of the 
casual, happy-go-lucky type. He gets his three square meals, owns 
his own farm, and sends his kids to school. He makes you doubt 
the superiority of the ‘‘ new-fangled”’ guns over those of the vintage 
of ’72. And there is the under-guide, of the same type; such was 
Luke Belding. There are, of course, many other shiftless men of 
the kind whose wives support them when they are not boarding on 
the Government. And there is the Indian or half-breed. The great 
majority are quick to size up the “ foreigner,” from the tip of his 
Stetson hat to the toes of his Palmer shoepacks. No keener, more 
cunning brains than theirs ever framed a corporation charter or out- 
lined a Tammany campaign. But most of them are good citizens, 
and if your frankness or other qualifications once penetrate to their 
inner selves you will find much to appreciate, and will cease to 
wonder why some men “ never go West.” 

You would most assuredly if you knew Luke Belding. His life 
had been no long, sweet dream. From his earliest remembrance he 
had toiled for his daily bread and the support of an ailing sister. 
Year after year that sister managed to drag through the long winters, 
and each spring that rasping cough seemed no better, and the village 
doctor shook his grizzled beard and said, ‘‘ There must be a change 
of air; it is too damp up here.” 

When Luke heard the verdict his lips tightened and his brows 
met. For the hundredth time he went over the value of all his 
earthly possessions. Then one morning his dust-covered ‘‘ Bangor” 
was hitched to the gnawed post in front of Seth Whisert’s store, 
and he followed its duster-draped owner through the can-decked 
and whip-and-rake-hung front store to the dusty ‘‘ office” in the rear, 
where the Home Life calendars, the glaring advertisement of an 
“International” plough, and a murky green-coloured safe, vouch- 
safed the most meagre of welcomes. 

But as Luke stood with heightened colour and thumb-twisted felt 
hat, he came to the point. There was some pretence of an argument 
over the question of interest, then the iron door swung open, a pen 
scratched, a pale clerk was summoned, and Luke strode out, no longer 
a free man, but with a cool thousand dollars in his round leather purse. 
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That was three short years ago; the sister had fully recovered ; 
but the mortgage fell due that December. Somehow it seemed all 
the fates were against its payment. His potatoes rotted in the 
ground, the rain fell on the fresh-cut grain, a forest fire destroyed 
the result of an entire winter’s trapping in less than an hour’s time. 
He had looked forward to employment that fall as a guide, but the 
‘tightness ” in the money market caused many sportsmen to cancel 
their engagements. And December was now but three short 
months off. 

As he and Old Peter from time to time “ biled kettle” he spoke 


RETURNING TO CAMP WITH THE MOOSE HEAD 


of his burdens. And Old Peter listened. Far into the night would 

the old Indian sit and think, and then one morning he sounded his 

companion as to the locality in which he had seen the “ big moose” 

the previous fall. The old Indian was unable to go ona “calling” 

trip, but agreed to take a few days on the “first snow,” or later, 

on shares. 
* * * * * 

It was about the 18th of September when Luke Belding set out 
for the string of deadwaters lying between Shin Creek and Hanna- 
berry Bog. Now, the “calling” season in New Brunswick lasts 
from September 15 to about October 20. You will find many to 
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dispute this statement, but the fact remains that moose are called 
up and shot on both dates mentioned. 

During this interval there is a period of about ten days, fluctua- 
ting from year to year, when the rutting season is at its height. It 
is then that a bull will answer the challenge of a rival—that is, a big 
bull. Asa matter of fact most of the big bulls have already mated, 
and it requires an expert to call them into the water. Even the 
best at times fail. Hence one use of the challenge call. In the 
successful pursuit of a big moose, nothing can be conceded to this 
wary child of the forest, though it takes many hunters’ moons to 
instil this same truth into some minds. A cow moose visiting a 
section can readily interpret the signs she encounters. Maybe along 
the lake shore every other alder will be twisted till the white wood 
shows through the bark. Here will be a hole dug in the ground. 
Approaching from the lee one’s nostrils note a strong ‘‘musk”’ 
odour. 

Maybe the moose has been pawing and sounding his challenge 
on the beaver-cut trails to the river. Maybe he braced his forefeet 
and pounded that hole with his hindquarters. At any rate the signs 
are fresh. There are fresh tracks on the solid mud of the lake’s 
bottom. It is where a bull (for you can tell by the rounded toes 
that it is a bull) has come to cool his feet. His feet and the inside 
of his hind legs are where he carries his scent. Here he will come 
to feed. And if the cow is in the mood, she will call. 

And how many kinds of calls there are! At first it may be 
only a faint ‘‘eu-nugh,” perhaps a short sharp note, maybe a high 
call, maybe nasal, maybe guttural, maybe only a warning to her calf 
in the thicket. She may, many times does, give one ‘‘ meeeah-ungh,” 
and call not again till the first streaks of daylight herald another 
day ; and at the second call she may be a quarter of a mile away from 
where the first was made. 

It was perhaps five o’clock in the afternoon when Luke Belding 
glided round a turn overlooking a deadwater and paused with one 
foot in mid air as only a woodsman can. Below him lay the dead- 
water, and to his quick eye the signs said unquestionably moose. He 
must not goa step further, and though he had intended to make 
“the rips” that evening he might as well give this place a trial. 
Gently sliding his pack from off his shoulders, he reamed the mouth- 
piece of his “caller’’ with a dampened forefinger, and sounded a 
single call. Then gently stealing to the rear he travelled a full mile 
and a half and prepared a “‘ wickashee”’ for the night. 

About three in the morning he rolled out of his blanket, quickly 
made and drank a cup of tea, and glided noiselessly through the 

dew-draped forest, in the direction of the deadwater. Reaching his 
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last night’s stand, he sat perfectly still for a full half-hour and 
listened. Then placing the horn to his lips and covering the mouth- 
piece with his left hand, he gave a low whine. 

The faint sound echoed, it seemed but a short hundred yards, 
but nothing apparently moved. Glancing far down the lake, the 
caller could just make out a dark object as it noiselessly worked from 
beneath the shadow of the lake shore, and, gliding out on a small 
heath, was apparently bent on ascending the “brow” on the far 
side of the lake. 

It was the Big Moose! 

Very carefully Luke measured the distance with his eye. ‘‘ Too 
far, a full thousand yards, and the old ‘ 38-55’ will not carry over 
300, for sure.” Again the horn was placed to his lips, and this time 
the short bark-like ‘‘ my-rufgh” of a fighting bull, and the clatter of 
the bark horn as Luke rubbed it violently against the bushes, broke 
the otherwise perfect stillness of the morning. The bull threw up 
his head, rolled around his ungainly ears, sounded his call, and 
started forward at the trot. 

Nearer and nearer he came. “ Nine hundred, eight fifty, seven 
hundred, six fifty, six hundred,” muttered Luke, and pressed the 
trigger to avoid any sound of a “‘cluck-click’”’ as his thumb pulled 
back the hammer. But at six hundred yards the “clicking” of the 
bull’s hoofs ceased, and he came to such a sudden stop that his 
impetus caused him to slide forward a full yard, with outstretched 
nose, and dilated nostrils. 

With a snort he wheeled, and, as the woodsman emphatically 
swore, tore off over the “‘ brow,” not to pause till a good half-mile 
circle had been measured off. Then, again circling, he journeyed 
for some two miles and was joined by a cow. 

Then Luke Belding crossed over to that other side. ‘‘ Who 
the devil ’’—for there was a man’s track—‘“‘ had passed over that 
heath the evening before?” Yes, the track led right over to where 
the moose had wheeled; no wonder he had turned. And the man, 
quietly this time, swore again. 

But he was stubborn and curious, and yard by yard he took up 
that moose’s back track. After much winding he struck the straight 
trail and followed it nearly three miles, to where the bull had left 
the cow. 

On the return trip he took out his pocket compass. Save where 
a high boulder or tree-trunk intervened, the trail did not vary for 
fifteen feet from a straight line, as near as Luke could tell. Not 
once during the trip did the woodsman again catch sight of the 
massive antlers, and he returned to the settlements empty-handed. 

Several parties reported having seen ‘one dammer moose,” but 
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none got in a single shot. September waned, October crept in. 
The first real cold weather made itself manifest, and the moose 
“left the water” for the “ridges,” where the snow is never really 
deep. And by the middle of November, when all healthy ridges 
possess many moose-gnawed trees, Peter and Luke left for Bradley 
Ridge, for as yet no one had claimed that thousand dollars. 

The first day while on the way into camp it rained steadily. 
Towards evening it cleared, the wind shifted to the north, and 
everything was solid in the grip of Jack Frost. Old Peter 
found icicles hanging from all branches as he emerged from the 
“‘dingle” early the next morning, and knew by these signs that the 
next storm would bring soft weather. Save for the ‘‘ crack-k-king”’ 
of a birch with the frost, and the “‘ eu-u-rr-rr-gh ” of the lake as the 
air found access through a hole, everything was very, very still. 
One might just as well stay in camp as endeavour to ‘‘still-hunt ” 
over such a crust on such a still day, and stay in camp they did. 

As on so many occasions during the summer, the old Indian 
outlined to Luke his method of still-hunting. He would explain how 
one must first study an open space, such as a barren or lake, to get 
the wind. How the moose would feed ‘‘ down wind ” if unmolested. 
How one could tell the age of a track up to three days by examining 
the tell-tale bitten-off twigs. How, when one worked towards the 
edge of a thicket bordering on a clearing, it was imperative to move 
the whole body at once, not to turn the head or shoulders quickly. 
How a moose always fell east and west, or most did. How he would 
feed that way. 

On the second morning the thermometer had risen some thirty 
degrees by nine o’clock, and, as a brisk breeze had sprung up, the 
two friends left camp. Just across the brook they struck an immense 
track, and half an hour’s travel told them it was that of the big bull 
alone. They hardly required to pause as the toe-dragged tracks and 
the broken twigs bespoke his presence. 

At noon they ate a cold lunch, washed it down with water, 
and kept on. Suddenly they were startled by a “clicking” of 
hoofs going at the trot. In a second they had circled, come on the 
back track, and slowly followed it up, one on each side. Luke saw 
him first, not sixty yards away. 

When the first bullet struck, a little low, through the brisket, 
the moose turned completely round in his tracks. At the second 
shot his withers ‘‘ hunched,” the grey and brown hair flew, his head 
slowly dropped between his outstretched fore-legs, and he slowly 
toppled over. Once he arose, all but got his hind feet under him, 
and went down to stay as a rifle spoke and the old Indian came 
trotting up. 
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Now, moose antlers vary from year to year, according to the age 
of the moose and the temperature of the summer and winter. You 
can tell when he is one, two, three, four, five years old; after that it 
is mere guesswork, except that an old bull is generally pretty grey, 
his horns more pointed, his teeth broken, while a young moose 
generally has a black scalp. 

The previous winter had been a hard one, the summer cold and 
raw, and though this same bull had carried a “ spread” the previous 
fall of well over seventy inches, the antlers he now carried would not 
have measured more than sixty-five inches straight across. But this 
time Luke had not his rule, and therefore, though the lines of his 
face bespoke disappointment, he hoped for the best, severed the 
neck right behind the ears at the top joint, and leaving old Peter to 
remove the scalp, he, being the stronger, set out for camp and his 
toboggan. 

If the old Indian had experienced any sensation bordering on 
disappointment as he first viewed the head, nothing of it showed in 
his immobile countenance. As he helped Luke turn over the head 
he had more than once glanced impatiently up at his companion’s 
face. The minute the latter had disappeared through the forest, 
the Indian was all activity. 

The first thing he did was to cut and trim a young hard wood 
stick and shorten it to some six feet six inches, as near as he could 
guess. Next he collected all the dead wood he could find, and 
piled on a roaring fire. The instant the scalp was removed from the 
head he held the outside of the pan as close to the Heat as he dare, 
and waited results. Very slowly the angle of the antler began to 
straighten out, till it met with his approval. Reversing the position 
of the head he piled on more wood, and straightened the second 
pan. Quickly he sprung the birch pole between the now widened 
pans of the antlers, and put the head to one side to cool. 

* * * * * 

The shooting of that moose furnished material for lengthy 
press dispatches. Every sporting magazine on the continent de- 
scribed its capture. Naturalists revised their lists of records. The 
photograph of the mounted head was distributed broadcast over the 
land. Luke Belding was ‘‘ made” as a guide. 

On the first of December he burned a much besealed document 
and left for the Sportsman’s Show, where he was the chief attrac- 
tion. To-day as he pauses on his journey down river to fish below 
the falls he often wonders how old Peter ever managed to get those 
antlers blackened near the fire, on that November day when he 
started for the Rd. Camp, for a toboggan. Some day, perhaps, 
Peter will tell him. To-date, he never has. 
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FOWEY HARBOUR 


WHIFFING FOR POLLACK OFF THE CORNISH 
COAST 


BY DARBY STAFFORD 


TAKING all the surroundings and conditions into account, few sports 
are more healthful and enjoyable than that indicated in the title of 
this paper. Pollack may be caught elsewhere (under various names, 
too), but the Cornish—one may even say the South Cornish—coast 
is the ideal locality for ‘‘ whiffing.” The cliffs may not equal in 
grandeur those on the northern side of the peninsula, and the sea has 
not the superb swing of the Atlantic; but the weather is usually. 
more kind and the possible sea-going days are more numerous, also 
more ports of issue and refuge are available than along the wild and 
treacherous coast north of Padstow, say. So that those who wish 
to go a-whiffing are advised to seek the south side of Cornwall, 
where weather conditions are more likely to be propitious and sport 
under holiday conditions may generally be enjoyed. The latter is a 
not unimportant consideration; and, indeed, whiffing is an excellent 
holiday pastime for the hard-pressed, run-down man who desires an 
interesting occupation which will keep him pleasantly on the qui 
vive without making too great demand on physical or mental endur- 
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ance. To be quietly rowed along with just enough way on the 
boat to keep the bait working at the right distance from the bottom, 
rocked almost to drowsiness by the gentle swell, yet with constant 
possibility and expectation of the determined “ pluck” at the line 
which tells of a ‘big un”; on one hand a glorious rocky coast-line 
of varied outline and ever-changing colour, and on the other the open 
sea, with now a school of frolicsome porpoises rolling along, and 
again a shoal of mackerel breaking the surface with flying of foam 
and sibilant sound; with cormorants, gulls, and many other sea-birds 
to observe, and their strange habits of flight, &c., to note ; the while 


LOOKING SEAWARD, FOWEY 


inhaling the best air to be found anywhere, working up an appetite 
‘worth a dollar of any man’s money ’’—he must indeed bea strangely 
dull and unresponsive person who fails to find in this other than real 
recreation. 

The writer holds no brief for any place in particular—from Looe 
to Penzance the whiffer may take his choice; but he confesses to a 
penchant for the place which he knows best, and considers Fowey hard 
to beat. ‘‘O’s”’ ‘‘ Troy Town” is full of charm in itself, its history 
being fascinating and its romance unbounded; the “ castles’ at 
the entrance to the harbour, and the remaining portions of the 
mighty chain which used to stretch from side to side between 
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them, being suggestively indicative of stirring times of yore when 
invasion by foreign foe and raider was not only a possibility but a 
not infrequent experience of those who inhabited and held old 
“Foye ” against ‘‘the French” and others. ‘‘ Up the river” is the 
way to loveliness and peace, the creeks and tributaries being 
delightful. With a book of “‘Q’s” for guide one may smoke the 
pipe of restfulness and drift to Elysium upon the river with the 
upward set of the tide when the sea is running too high for comfort 


GATHERING BAIT FOR A DAY IN THE HARBOUR 


outside the harbour beyond the headlands. Or, if still on fishing 
bent, one may spend an enjoyable day in the harbour, where flat-fish of 
the best abound, and may vary work with line and hook by shrimping 
with a small trawl on the shallows of the eastern shore. Walks 
inland or along the coast are full of interest : there are pretty valleys, 
in which the vegetation is a revelation to those who do not know 
this genial West Country. It is emphatically a land of flowers—the 
very roadside walls of loose stones are covered with growths of a 
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hundred kinds and colours. Inthe churches and ancient crosses the 
antiquary finds absorbing studies ; and the botanist, ornithologist, en- 
tomologist, or what not, will not wander in vain. On the other side of 
the harbour lies quaint Polruan—the gate toa country not less beautiful 
and interesting than the western district on the Fowey side. Some of 
the picturesque little fishing villages in the neighbourhood are absent 
from guide-books, and quite unknown to fame—little Polkerris, to 
wit—but they are well worth a visit; to say that is to say the least 
that can be said. Sothat he who is not a sufficiently keen fisherman 
to desire to spend every day on the sea may find abundant occupa- 
tion in the neighbourhood. 


FOWEY ON RIGHT, POLRUAN ON LEFT 


Now to the sport proper, which is carried on not far from the 
shore, and for the most part parallel with it. All along the coast 
the rocks project under the sea for some distance out, here and there 
towering up and appearing above the surface at anything short of 
high tide. It is above the rocks and the weed which covers them 
that whiffing is prosecuted. A competent boatman knows every 
yard of the bottom, and “ belongs to” put his patron in a favourable 
position without loss of time day by day. He will take his boat out, 
under sail if wind be favourable, or by rowing, until a favourite 
mark is reached ; here sail is taken down, lines are rigged, and fishing 
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begins. Keeping a reasonable distance from shore, the boat is 
taken along, under oars, at a suitable speed, according to run of 
tide, &c., to keep the line extended, and the bait at a proper distance 
beneath the surface and above the rocks. The directions tendered 
are somewhat bewildering and of the proverbial double Dutch 
variety to the novice. ‘‘ Ten fathom nick, sir,” or ‘‘ Fifteen fathom 
nick,” means that so much of the line is to be let out astern—the 
line having differently coloured marks indicating the length already 
out, the particular mark being placed in the nick presently to 
be described. It is amazing how well the boatman knows the 


EARLY MORNING IN THE HARBOUR 


bottom ; and it is wise to act on his knowledge, if disaster is to 
be avoided. If fifteen fathoms, say, of line have been out, and the 
hint “Ten fathom nick” is given, five fathoms should be hauled 
in and coiled or reeled at once; for the boatman knows that a 
shallower spot has been reached—where the rocks approach the sur- 
face more nearly that is to say—and that to leave out the length of 
line which has been so far safe would be to foul the bottom, and 
probably to lose tackle. Presently, that shelf or rock having been 
passed over, “‘ Fifteen fathom nick, sir,” tells that, for the bait to 
work at a proper distance above the rocks, five fathoms more line 
must be let out. It is not alone the variation in the height of the 
rocks, and consequent greater or less quantity of water covering 
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them, that has to be taken into account, but also run of tide, pace 
of boat, influence of currents, and many other matters well known 
to the expert, all of which go to determine the nick to be used. 
From the above it will be evident that there are favourite and 
profitable stretches of water, as there are likely swims in a trout 
stream ; and the efficient boatman knows all their marks, some of 
which have curious names. ‘‘ We belong to try ‘ Horns of tower,’ 
sir,” or some other weird name, says the mentor; and forthwith 
pulls or sails until his boat is put there. This particular ‘‘ Horns of 
tower ’”’ means that in order to be in the right spot the horns (native 


FOWEY HARBOUR FROM RAILWAY STATION 


for pinnacles) of a certain church tower must be just visible over a 
special portion of the rounded shoulder of a hill, and that some other 
mark in another locality on shore must be in line with something 
else in its own direction. By such methods of applied mathematics 
a boatman who knows his marks will put one over any part of the 
bottom within a few square feet. Sometimes the boat is brought to 
anchor, and whiffing gives place to bottom-fishing. Pollack are 
taken in this way, generally big ones; but it is when going for bream, 
bass, whiting, or other fish that this method is specially adopted. 
Such fishing always takes place in the vicinity of large masses of 
rock. Off the harbour of Fowey, or a little along the coast, are the 
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Hoddern, Tallern Tower, the Cannis, and others, not only (in two or 
three cases) indicating good marks for the commencement of whiffing, 
but excellent grounds for stationary angling. The line is let down 
by the side of or among the great rocks, for the inveiglement of the 
monsters lying there in their shelter and hiding. A mixed catch is 
often the result of a day at the Hoddern or elsewhere: pout, ling, 
conger, &c., in addition to the species already named. To get a 
large, lively, vicious conger in the boat is alarming to the novice. 
Punch’s “ Mr. Briggs’s pike,” which “ barked like a dog,” is mild and 
amiable in comparison; the bark, and the bite too, are there in the 
case of the conger. Perhaps the most astonishing catch ever made 
near the Hoddern was a porpoise taken on the line by a well- 
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known member of the British Sea Anglers’ Society a couple of 
years or so ago. It was a fine specimen, and, but for the fact that 
the porpoise is (comprehensibly enough) not a scheduled fish of 
the Sea Anglers’ Society, would have swept the board of heavy 
captures that year. The same gentleman (who for a while held the 
Sarcelle Cup for specimen fish taken) informs the writer that 
his most varied catches off this coast have included over twenty 
varieties. 

A rod is sometimes used, but the commoner (and, on the whole, 
the better) way is to employ a hand-line. The rod in the estimation 
of some gives more delicate sport—for to “‘ play” a 1olb. pollack 
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on fine tackle on a rod demands skill of a high order, and certainly 
affords abundance of excitement. But the hand-line is by no means 
the rough-and-tumble means of fishing that some suppose. Given a 
properly made line, with rather fine gut for the “trace,” there is 
much elasticity about the tackle, and a hooked fish can be felt in an 
instant, and played with much delicacy. There is much more sensi- 
tiveness of ‘‘ feel’ about a hand-line than might be supposed, it being 
always understood that the material of which it shall be made gives 
sufficient “‘ play,” and not merely a dead, inelastic drag. An expert 
whiffer can feel and correctly interpret every move of his fish, and 
will so play it by hand that there is little or no danger of tackle 
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being broken or hook dragged out. He does not fish with a clothes- 
line and a thick wire trace, thus rendering a conflict with a big 
pollack a mere commonplace tug-of-war ; his tackle is fine enough for 
real ‘‘ playing,” and to give a sporting chance to the fish, and he 
who lands—or, rather, boats—a 121b. pollack on a properly con- 
structed line and trace has earned his victory. 

The whiffing-line de luxe is made of horse-hair, and is of 
elaborate construction. The hair must be of good quality to begin 
with, and must be ‘‘laid” and twisted with the utmost accuracy 
and care. It is thus described by one who always makes his own 
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lines: ‘‘ Three sets of four hairs twisted together form one strand. 
Three sets of the above, twisted together, form one line. Three 
lines twisted together form the cable-laid line.’’ So that three 
separate twistings of four hairs in each “twist” go to form the 
“strand,” and a twisting together of the three ‘‘strands” go to 
form the “line”; another twisting together of three ‘‘lines” (in 
the peculiar reverse manner known as “ cable-laid’’) make up the 
strong line used. Grey horse-hair, less conspicuous than a darker 
colour, is best; and anything stronger and at the same time more 
delicately elastic and “springy ” than such a line as that described 
it is impossible to conceive. If it were used alone, it would hold 
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a whale; and the poor pollack hooked would stand no chance of 
escape, except at the sacrifice of a portion of its anatomy, or at the 
least a grievous wound, in the event of the hook “‘ dragging ”’ out. 
But at the end of thirty fathoms of cable-laid hair-line (which, by 
the way, is “‘ leaded” at every two fathoms) comes two and a half 
fathoms of white cable-laid (somewhat finer) hair-line; then three 
fathoms of twisted silk-line (white); and, for trace, four feet of 
salmon-gut (the upper part twisted, as in the case of a salmon-trace), 
the end being of carefully selected round gut of the best quality. It 
will thus be seen that the tackle is of wonderful elasticity and of 
considerable fineness; to play a big fish on tackle of this sort isa 
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truly sporting process, and the charm of it must be felt to be 
understood. Of course thousands of pollack are taken on tackle 
much less elaborate ; but a pully-hauly method of dealing with one’s 
quarry—a sort of cart-rope, with a man at one end and a pollack at 
the other—has not much sport about it, and means the escape, and 
consequent suffering, of many a badly wounded fish. 

The baits usually employed are small eels, strips of fresh 
mackerel, and rubber lures of various kinds. The rubber bait is not 
ineffective, even in its simplest form of a strip of tubing cut trans- 
versely at one end; this allows free passage of water and a luring 
bubbling, and the thinner portion of the rubber ‘‘ waggles”’ attrac- 
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tively. To ensure the proper spinning and life-like wriggle of the 
bait, swivels must be attached to the line, or, rather, the portions of 
the line must be connected by swivels; these are attached to the 
finer part of the line only, and are about three in number. 

The line can be held in the hand all the time, or can be fixed 
in a pliant arrangement (consisting of a slim bamboo upright, with 
a piece of bone or wood lashed to it near the top to form the nick 
in which the line rests, and with a small bell to indicate a bite) 
which takes the dead strain off a sudden pluck by a fish, or an 
accidental fouling of the bottom. The latter sometimes occurs, 
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even when the greatest pains are taken; the long ribbon-like strands 
of weed catch the hook, or, if the boat be suffered to lose way over- 
much, or if there be any miscalculation as to the depth of water 
over the rocks, the latter may be hooked—and this spells disaster, 
unless there is enough give in the line-attachment to prevent an 
immediate smash. It is sometimes rather difficult to distinguish 
between the determined, dogged pull of a large pollack and the 
accidental fouling of weed or rock. If the angler has failed to pay 
prompt attention to the boatman’s suggestion as to the shortening 
of the line to a given nick, the mentor is apt to wax sarcastic, and, 
in response to, ‘‘ Here’s a bite!” will reply, with a grin, ‘‘ You’m 
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hooked the County o’ Cornwall, sir, I reckon.’ He is usually 
lenient, however, and, by judicious back-watering, generally saves 
the tackle. 

The most serious fouling that is likely to occur is in con- 
nection with the lines of a submerged crab or lobster pot. These 
are set in likely places all along the coast, and it is scarcely 
needful to say that if a whiffing-line be dragged across the buoy- 
line of a pot, the worst sort of fouling takes place. As a rule, 
though, the boatman has a pretty good idea where pots are likely 
to be encountered, and keeps a sharp look-out for the floating 
corks which mark their whereabouts. Often he has pots of his 
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own down, and it is an interesting break in a day’s whiffing to stop 
and watch the hauling of a pot or two. The boatman dresses 
for the part, arraying himself in an apron of tarpaulin for protection 
from the drip of lines, &c., as the pot is hauled up. Some re- 
markable finds are made, for one never knows what a pot may 
contain; possibly a fine lobster may appear—a black knight of the 
sea, in full armour, and spoiling for a fight, or a specimen or two 
of the edible species of crab, clumsily feeling around for something 
to nip. Often, however, the wrong sort of crabs have cleared the 
bait, and are found, awaiting righteous retribution. Ugly-looking 
things are these, on which the owner of the trap has no mercy. 

A marine naturalist will generally find it worth his while carefully 
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to watch the emptying of a pot, for strange creatures are there— 
and sometimes a rare specimen. Of new and strange uses, too, of 
well-known creatures one may learn something. It was during 
the hauling of a pot, not far from cliffs where hundreds of rabbits 
were scampering about, that the writer learned, to his amazement, 
that a young green crab is no bad substitute for a ferret. No greater 
contrast can be imagined than that between the lithe, sinuous, alert 
and agile ferret and the sideways-crawling, tardy crab; yet the 
information was given, with a wink of indescribable knowingness, 
and with the wicked glee of a born poacher. 
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Very little has been said about the fish itself; for the last thing 
a true angler is concerned about is his catch. He fishes for the 
sport and the indescribable, but very real, fascination of it. If he 
catches fish, so much the better for the pot; as for him, he has got 
what he went for, anyhow, whether creel be full or empty. Pollack, 
however, is worth the catching, and it is well to catch it, if only 
for the satisfaction of the otherwise scoffing females of one’s house- 
hold, who never can be got to understand the true inwardness of 
fishing, and that it is not prosecuted for the prosaic purpose of a 
feed. Properly cooked, pollack is by no means to be despised ; and 
if more fish have been taken than the angler wants, the boatman 
will know what to do with them. On this coast pollack run to 
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fourteen pounds or over, though it is not every day that one of that 
weight is taken. Anything over six or seven pounds is a good fish; 
and for one of that size many smaller will be taken. The little ones 
can be put back to grow. 

As a restful sport, engaged in under ideal conditions, involving 
little hard work, but giving enough occupation to prevent one from 
feeling lazy; affording the charm of gentle motion, fine cliff scenery, 
the freshest of sea air, and abundance of opportunity for observation 
of a thousand interesting objects, alive or otherwise; as never over 
absorbing, and yet never dull—whiffing for pollack is to be con- 
fidently recommended. 
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HOW I RINGED MY FIRST ROOK 
BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


THERE is always that which appeals to the interest, if not the pity, 
of the seasoned sportsman when he reads an account of ‘‘ my first ” 
something or another written by a beginner. Articles such as 
‘‘How I Bagged my First Baboon,” ‘‘ How I Peppered my First 
Partridge,” ‘‘ How I Snookered my First Snipe,” or ‘How I 
Flabbergasted my First Pheasant,” he invariably peruses, and, 
moreover, peruses with pleasure, though he may smile at the 
amateurishness of the whole thing. He considers, on the whole, 
that any beginner is fully justified in rushing into print the moment 
he has killed or tried to kill his first anything. Having said all this, 
I make no apology for writing an account of how I ringed my first 
rook. 

It was at the end of 1908 that my very old friend Jackson and I 
first set foot in tropical Africa. For the next four years we were 
entirely cut off from intercourse with other white men. Twice only 
did news from the outer world reach us. It was a ghastly time we 
had altogether. The object of our expedition, however, an expedi- 
tion which has made us both rich men, was achieved. How we 
came through it alive will ever be a mystery to me. 

As I lay in bed three nights ago—my first night in England for 
more than four years—I mused for long over the changes that have 
taken place in everything. The defence railway, running in its 
deep trench throughout the line of our coast, with the new garrison 
system, renders invasion from the sea for ever impossible. The 
clumsy old double-metal railway has been almost entirely super- 
seded by the gyroscope mono-rail. Protection and the poll-tax have 
given us the prosperity that might have been ours decades ago if we 
had only had sense enough to see things in their proper proportions. 
The aeroplane is as common an object now as was the motor car 
when I left England. Wireless telephony—but I must not waste 
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space over such things. What struck me most, and gratified me 
most, during my first day in England, was the indescribable, in- 
definable change which has come over our national character in 
those four years. It was insistently apparent to me in every paper 
I touched, almost in every person with whom I spoke. Our old 
virility has been awakened again—let us hope for ever. I left 
England effeminate, asthenic, rotten—shrieking about such things 
as sectarian education, reduction of armaments, female suffrage, and 
other bottomless nonsense: I returned to find her herself. That 
German invasion—of which I never even heard till upwards of four 
years after it took place—was our salvation. Only so sharp a lesson 
could have merged the Nonconformist and other consciences into 
the national conscience, and brought our latent grit to full fruit. 
Thank heaven we have established our right to the supreme cock- 
ship of the old world—a right we shall never henceforward allow to 
be challenged unless we weakly lapse again into the contemptible 
trousered old-womanhood which was our estate four years ago. 

During the evening of the day I reached London I met, while 
strolling down Piccadilly, an old friend, General Gayme. He 
dragged me into his club. There we sat and chatted for perhaps 
half an hour, the General questioning me incessantly about Africa 
and the sport I had had there. “It’s all not a patch on plane- 
coursing,” he said at length. 

Plane-coursing ?” 

“Yes, coursing in a plane.” 

**Do you mean an aeroplane ?”’ 

“Of course I do. You see, you are four years behind the times. 
It’s the greatest sport on earth—there is nothing else that can hold 
a candle to it. How an old sportsman like myself, too stiff for the 
saddle and too shaky for most other things, could exist without 
plane-coursing is difficult to imagine. Will you have a turn in the 
plane with me to-morrow ?”’ 

**T should immensely like to try it,” I answered. 

Just at the moment the General remembered he had to keep an 
appointment. His parting injunction to me was to be at Shed F321 
in Hyde Park not a minute later than ten o’clock the following day, 

At a quarter to ten the next morning I found myself walking 
down the F strip in Hyde Park. Here was a change to me indeed ! 
It was Hyde Park no longer, but a town of plane-sheds—streets of 
them, as every reader knows. I, a stranger to all that had taken 
place, could only view the scene in wonder as I walked along. 
Twice I paused to see a starting plane whirr upwards in the air. 

When I reached Shed 321 in Strip F, I found the old General 
already there. His planeur was just bringing a plane out of the 
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shed, which, I noticed, was a three-stalled one. Having taken our 
seats, the plane shot along the slip and rose in the air. The sensa- 
tion was a delightful one to me. We sped away in a north-easterly 
direction. The General handed me a pair of goggles. ‘‘ Always 
keep goggles on in a plane,” he said ; ‘“‘ people who try to do without 
them invariably contract wind-blindness before so very long.” 

Magnificent was the prospect as we soared into the sunshine 
above the veil of mist which covered the great city beneath us; 
400 feet up the air was as clear as crystal. A bluer sky in January 
I have never seen. A feeling of the wildest exhilaration took 
possession of me, as I think it must take possession of everyone who 
makes his first flight in a plane. The crisp, bracing air seemed to 
whistle through my very marrow. Some ten or twelve other planes 
were in sight. The planeur, from his seat in the stern, was the first 
to break silence. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, addressing the General, “‘ but 
my boy particular wants a rook for setting up. I thought perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind spending the time on a shot, if we come across 
one, sir.” 

‘“He shall have his rook, Farkyns,” the General answered. 
** We can easily pick one up before we reach the coast. It'll bea 
bit of easy practice for you, Harding,’ he continued, turning to 
myself. ‘* I'll show you what the ring-gun is like.” 

Reaching behind our seat, he took up the gun, which he handed 
to me. A complicated, ungainly thing it appeared. I began to 
examine it closely, endeavouring to fathom its mechanism. Glancing 
up, I saw the General smiling at me. 

“It works on the principle of the cross-bow,” he said. ‘* The 
steel ring of the ring-bag fits, as you see, in the spring notches of the 
four projecting ribs. The notch-springs are strong enough to hold 
the ring firmly in position, but not so strong as to diminish the 
velocity of the ring when the gun is fired. The four fine ring-lines, 
attached at equal intervals, join into a single line 8 ft. from the 
ring. There are 300 yards of the line on a ball-bearing winch inside 
the stock. You brake the winch by pulling on the brake-trigger the 
moment you see you have either ringed or missed your bird.” 

*T see,’ I said, as he paused; ‘‘when you pull the foremost 
trigger, the steel ring, with its long, tapering bag of fine silk net, 
flies off flat, and if the ring passes over the bird, the latter is jammed 
in the net—and all you have to do is to reel him in.” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ said the General, his face glowing with anima- 
tion. ‘It is Hardy’s patent compensating gun-winch. One turn 
of the handle reels in ten yards, and, however suddenly you pull the 
brake-trigger, you can’t brake up sharp enough to snap the line. 
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This is a 36 bore gun—a 36-inch ring, you see. Most people shoot 
with a 40 ora 44 bore, but I always think a larger killing circle than 
36 is a bit unsportsmanlike. Velocity falls off, too, in the larger 
bores, for some reason or another that no one can explain. This 
36-bore has a muzzle velocity of 340 ft. a second. You take aim 
along the false barrel, just as you would along the barrel of a shot 
gun. The things you have to remember are to hold well forward 
and a little high, and to pull on the brake-trigger the moment you 
see the bird is ringed or missed. A very few shots teach one what 
allowance is necessary.” 

‘* What do you consider extreme range?” I asked. 

“Forty yards,” said the General, decisively. ‘‘You cannot 
make certain of ringing your bird at a greater distance, and if you 
kill it by striking it with the ring, you have the trouble of going all 
the way down to harpoon it. Ah! there are some rooks. Get 
underneath your bird, Farkyns, and keep a steady hand and a 
steady head.” 

The rooks, three of them, were about two-thirds of a mile away. 
The plane shot downwards towards them. I could see they had 
already taken alarm. I put a question to the General. 

He answered : 

“Oh, yes—all birds have the same instinctive fear of a plane. 
Planing has already brought about changes in the habits of some of 
them. Rooks, for example, have taken to nesting in quite low bushes, 
while such a thing as a partridge’s nest in the open is now hardly 
known. The partridge is also quickly abandoning the covey habit, 
as well as becoming quite a bird of the woods. You can scarcely 
wonder at it, considering the number of planes always in the air. 
Probably the birds take them for huge hawks. Anything like a fair- 
sized flock of birds, except stints and young starlings, you never 
come across now. I’ve not seen a dozen brent or widgeon together 
for a couple of seasons. Look at the rooks !—I believe they will do 
us after all.” 

The rooks, skimming just above the ground and flying at their 
utmost speed, were making a bee-line for a small wood not far away. 
Farkyns was getting all he could out of the plane—I had never 
travelled at such a pace before. I began to thrill with the excite- 
ment of the thing; I held my breath and calculated what our 
chances were of cutting off the birds before they could reach the 
wood, from which I assumed it would be impossible to move them 
when once they had taken cover. 

In a second or two I saw how our greater speed was telling. 
Two of the rooks saw it too. Suddenly they wheeled and shot back 
almost over the course they had taken towards the wood. The third 
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bird, the leader, held on for another second or two. By that time 
we were within 150 yards of him. Then at last he too realised that 
we were certain to cut him off. With a loud “ squar-ar-ark”’ he 
darted upwards and began climbing the air in a spiral. ‘‘ He’s as 
good as ours,” said the General grimly. “‘ It’s only a tame sort of 
course, but you will enjoy it.” 

The plane immediately began a spiral ascent under the rook, 
but in far wider circles and at a comparatively low speed. I could see 
that our object was to let the bird rise to a considerable height before 
pressing the chase, in order that we should have ample room to in- 
tercept it in any attempt it might make to swoop back to the earth. 
The rook’s ascent was very rapid. In a short time our speed grew 
greater and our circles smaller, the plane tilting with an inward 
inclination that struck me for the moment as distinctly suggestive of 
risk. It was but a momentary reflection, however. I had no room 
for any thought beyond the course in which we were engaged. I 
have hunted since boyhood; I have engaged in every form of sport 
in most parts of the world; but never before, not even as a boy, have 
I experienced such consuming excitement as I felt while coursing 
that wretched rook. -My whole being seemed concentrated in the 
one thought, the one ambition, of bagging it—I mean ringing it. 
The rushing through the air, the dizzy height at which the course 
was being run—or flown, I should say—the frantic efforts of the 
soaring bird to escape the pursuing plane, all contributed to excite- 
ment of a kind that never can be experienced by a sportsman on 
land or water. 

‘** You can begin to look out for squalls now,” said the General 
a few minutes afterwards. ‘ Weare nearly twomilesup. He won’t 
keep going much longer.” 

Even as he spoke the rook, from about 200 yards above us, 
swooped obliquely downwards. Quick as thought the plane flashed 
forward to cut off the descent; the wretched bird gave voice to 
another loud ‘‘ squar-ar-ark”’ as it saw our move. It recovered 
itself and began to soar again, but, in a moment, soit seemed to me, 
we were on its heels and within shot. ‘ Now!” said the General. 
The clumsy-feeling gun was at my shoulder, my heart beating 
wildly. But before I could fire the rook had swooped again, the 
plane swooping too. The bird gave two quick darts to right and 
left. Then came a momentary chance of a straight-away shot. 
Holding a little high, I pulled the trigger and saw the whizzing ring 
with its trailing bag-net pass over the bird. The same instant my 
finger was hard pressed on the brake-trigger in the stock. 

“Splendid!” cried the General, rubbing his hands together 
with satisfaction. ‘ You're the only man I ever heard of who ringed 
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the first bird he shot at. But of course it was an unusually easy 
shot. Reel him in.” 

I reeled my victim up to the plane. ‘‘ Why, I believe the bird 
is dead!” I said as I looked at it through the meshes of the ring- 
bag. 

“What else did you expect?” the General said with a laugh. 
‘‘No bird ever has as much as half a kick left in it after it has been 
ringed at a fair range. Theshock causes instant death. You'll find 
both wings broken. Turn the bag inside out—that’s the way.” 

I took the bird from the ring-bag, and after examining its 
broken wings and soothing its rumpled plumage handed it to 
Farkyns, who expressed his thanks in due terms. 

And that is how I ringed my first rook, 
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Essex. Painted by L. Burleigh, A.R.C.A., R.B.A. Described by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
1909. 

It was an excellent idea on the part of the publishers to produce 
their admirable volumes on the different English counties. The 
only strange thing about it is that it had not been done already ; for 
though colour printing has enormously advanced of late years, and 
gives special interest to these books, the same scheme would have 
been attractive had the pictures been in black and white. ‘‘ Essex” 
will be welcomed by those who live in it or have a regard for it, 
because the county is much misunderstood and maligned. There 
are some people who appear to regard it as made up of a flat, dull 
expanse of clay with some particularly dirty bits of shore on the 
bank of the Thames. Those who are familiar with it know that 
portions of Essex are characteristically delightful English scenes. 
Here and there one might think oneself in a pleasant Surrey lane; 
and there are views which almost rival the Weald of Sussex. 
Chelmsford and Colchester are fine towns. Chelmsford, indeed, is 
a city, and some of the country seats are worthy rivals of any 
elsewhere. The critic of Essex might be advised to consider 
Audley End. 

This book, however, will cause a juster estimate to be taken. 
The pictures are well chosen and executed. Naturally those who 
have special regard for different bits of the county will regret it if 
they find them omitted, but in looking through the pages it would be 
difficult to say which of the scenes which have been chosen could 
have been left out. The author, too, has done his share in a style 
which is worthy of his colleague. The only thing we miss is some- 
thing about the sport. Hunting in Essex may seem unsatisfactory 
to those who are accustomed to the shires; but it requires a good 
man on a good horse to hold his own when hounds are running over 
the Roothing ditches, which are wide and deep, as the present writer 
knows from personal experience. In some parts of the county the 
shooting is almost first-rate, and the yachtsman will not improbably 
be agreeably acquainted with the coast. 
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Mr. Hope Moncrieff has evidently studied the history of Essex 
with much diligence, has picked out incidents most worthy to be 
recalled, and has presented them with skill and judgment. Many 
notable people have come from or lived in Essex, and anecdotes of 
them are told in entertaining or sympathetic phraseology as may be 
appropriate. This series of English counties cannot be omitted 
from any library which has pretensions to completeness. 


TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE. By Clive Holland. With sixteen illustra- 
tions in colour by Adrian Stokes, thirty-one illustrations and 
amap. Methuen & Co., 36, Essex Street, W.C. Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Clive Holland’s book comes at a good time, as it may 
induce those who are considering where they will spend their 
holidays to think whether the picturesque country about which he 
writes would not suit them ; and though it is not designed as a guide 
book, a study of it cannot fail to add interest to a tour through the 
places which he describes. The author deals with the history of 
the Tyrol, the habits and customs of the people, with many quaint 
details of folk-lore and their primitive peculiarities. The Tyrolese 
are good sportsmen. Athletic festivals are held, we are told, similar 
to those of Westmorland, Cumberland, and the Highland gather- 
ings, wrestling being particularly popular. ‘‘ The wrestlers” are 
divided into three kinds, the ‘‘ roblar,” ‘‘ mairreffer,” and “‘ haggler,” 
who follow the rules of different schools of wrestling; but the 
author omits to tell us what these schools are and wherein they 
differ. Shooting is necessarily practised, seeing that upon the game 
shot many households depend largely for food ; the skins of deer, 
chamois, and other animals being also utilised for clothing. Bowl- 
ing and skittles are favourite pastimes, and Washington Irving 
might well have laid the scene of Rip Van Winkle in the Tyrol, for 
Mr. Clive Holland states that ‘‘one can find traces of the belief 
that the game of skittles is also popular with the elves, gnomes, 
goblins, and ‘little folks’ who are supposed to dwell in or haunt 
certain mountains, woods, and trees; only these supernatural folk 
mostly play with gold and silver balls and scouls in the legends and 
folk-tales one hears around the firesides in Tyrolese chalets.” 

There is one story of a pedlar overtaken by darkness upon the 
mountain-side. He took refuge in a ruined schloss, and awakened 
at midnight to see twelve spectral figures clad in complete armour 
file in and begin to play bowls. He was not at all alarmed; being 
the champion bowler of his village, he offered to play; and he 
beat all the ghosts, who hailed his victory with shouts of joy, 
one of them explaining that they were now released from purgatory. 
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Before his amazement had subsided, ten more men in armour 
entered by separate doors, gave him ten keys, and begged him to 
discover the right one for each lock. This he did, and it appeared 
that, by the remarkable law which governs purgatory, they too were 
free; whereupon the devil appeared and insisted on a game of 
bowls, being beaten in which ‘he fled away with a horrible rushing 
of his batlike wings, and his hot sulphurous breath tainting the air, 
so that the grass was withered in places.” Whether the pedlar got 
home earlier for the future, or stayed out late in search of other 
adventures, is unfortunately not recorded. 

One of the chapters is headed ‘Among the Dolomites; with 
Notes upon some Tours and Ascents,”’ mountaineering being perhaps 
the first of Tyrolese sports. The pictures will render those who do 
not know the country eager to make its acquaintance. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE NORTH-WEST; being the Story of the 
Adventurers of England known as The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. New pages in the history of the Canadian North- 
West and Western States. By Agnes C. Laut. In two 
volumes. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1Ig0g. 


It is well that this book should have been written, if only for 
the reason that it does some justice to the memory of Henry Hudson, 
whose name, however, is immortalised by the Hudson River and 
Hudson Bay. One cannot realise the indomitable courage of a man 
who set out to find new lands at atime when the unknown was 
believed to contain such stupendous dangers. Hudson’s first voyage 
was undertaken in the year 1607, when “the anthropophagi, and 
men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” were veritably 
supposed to exist, and when new continents were thought to be 
infested by weird and terrific wild beasts whose attacks must prove 
fatal. 

Hudson, however, was nothing daunted, and set off in his boat 
—it was scarcely a ship—with a crew of eleven, including his little 
son John. They sailed where vessel had never been before, and 
we are tempted to quote the author’s description of this part of their 
enterprise. 

‘Green spray froze the sails stiff as boards. The rigging be- 
came ropes of ice, the ship a ghost gliding white through the fogs. 
At last came a squall that rolled the mist up like a scroll, and 
straight ahead, high and lonely as cloud-banks, towered the white 
peaks of Greenland’s mountains. Though it was two o’clock in the 
morning it was broad daylight, and the whole crew came scrambling 
up the hatches to the shout of ‘land.’ Hudson enthusiastically 
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named the mountain ‘ God’s Mercy ’; but the lift of mist uncurtained 
to the astonished gaze of the English sailors a greater wonder than 
the mountains. North, south, east, and west the ship was embayed 
in an ice world—ice in islands, and hills, and valleys, with lakes 
and rivers of fresh water flowing over the surface Birds flocked 
overhead with lonely screams at these human intruders on a realm 
as white and silent as death; and where one crystal verge was 
lighted to gold by the sun a huge polar bear hulked to his highest 
peak and surveyed the new comers in as much astonishment at them 
as they felt at him. Truly this was the Ultima Thule—the poet’s 
dream, beyond the footsteps of man. Blue was the sky above, blue 
the patches of open below, blue the illimitable patches of ice, blue 
and lifeless and cold as steel. The men passed that day jubilant as 
boys let out of school. Some went gunning for the birds. Others 
would have pursued the abode of the polar bear, but with a splash 
the great creature dived into the sea. The crew took advantage of 
a pool of fresh water in the ice to fill their flasks with drinking 
water; for the next twenty-four hours Hudson crept among the ice 
floes by throwing out a hook on the ice, then hauling up to it by 
cable.” 

The author continues her story through all its exciting ramifica- 
tions, and it has a special interest now that the gallant Lieutenant 
Shackleton has completed his great achievement. In the limited 
space at command we cannot hope to do faint justice to Miss Laut’s 
patient labours. The pains she has expended must have been 
enormous, but the result was worth them. 


THe Criimss oN LiIwepp. By J. M. Archer Thomson, M.A., 
and A. W. Andrews, M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1909. 


Those who confine their climbing to the United Kingdom will 
be grateful to the authors for this little book, small enough to be 
carried in the pocket, and invaluable as a guide to those who may be 
contemplating a visit to the district of which it treats. Lliwedd— 
‘‘Thluyth”’ is perhaps as near as the Englishman can get to the 
pronunciation of the name—is described as a ‘climbers’ Mecca,” 
and the authors carefully supply every possible direction as to how 
it may be ascended. There are many photographs in the book, taken 
by Mr. Andrews, and, as usual with volumes of this sort, showing 
the climbers in what appear to the ordinary man to be the most 
blood-curdling predicaments. How it can be possible to circumvent 
the great chimney of Lliwedd, the ordinary man will fail to under- 
stand, for the mountain-side leans outwards at an angle, and there 
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seems to be no foothold or handhold; but to find oneself thus 
situated is regarded as one of the chief delights of mountaineering. 
Besides the pictures there are diagrams showing in detail the precise 
lines to be followed for the various ascents. It is certainly a charm- 
ing district for lovers of the picturesque—indeed, it is hard to 
imagine anyone with the least sense of the beautiful who would not 
be enchanted with it. ‘The present writer speaks from intimate 
acquaintance—as viewed, however, from the foot of the mountains. 


THE Stup Owners’ Manuat. By Frank Townend Barton, 
M.R.C.V.S. London: Everett & Co. 1909. 


Mr. Barton, the well-known veterinary surgeon, and author of 
so many books on subjects connected with his profession, has in this 
volume provided useful information on subjects with which stock 
owners are chiefly concerned: different breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, veterinary hints, and instructions on the building of 
stables, kennels, outhouses, &c. It is the sort of book which would 
constantly prove serviceable to landowners, farmers, and others who 
have to do with the breeding and rearing of the creatures included. 


THE GOLFERS’ HANDBOOK. Eleventh year of publication. London 
Office: 173, Fleet Street. 1go0g. 


There is little the golfer can require to know with respect to 
where he can play his favourite game which is not contained in this 
handbook. Particulars of clubs at home and abroad are given; the 
names of secretaries, cost of membership, facilities for play, hotels 
and house agents in the neighbourhood of links, together with a 
special “‘ Who’s Who in Golf,” and lists of winners of champion- 
ships, handicaps, and competitions. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SOLDIERING IN SOUTH AFRIcA. A Personal 
Narrative. By a Colonial Officer. London: Andrew Melrose, 
I4s. 

The Colonial Officer went to Africa just after the French Prince 
Imperial had been killed and Cetewayo captured, and joined the 
service as a Cape Mounted Rifleman. Since then he has seen five 
campaigns, and he gives a detailed description of his many adven- 
tures. A great deal about South Africa is to be learnt from the 
volume. The author writes in straightforward style, and naturally 
does not lack material. He has little to say about sport, having 
been too busily occupied in other directions. 
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No cricketer in search of a bat can want anything better than a recommenda- 
tion from Mr. Gilbert Jessop, and this has been given, unsolicited, to Mr. T. M. 
Gardiner of Hoddesdon, Herts, for a bat which Mr. Jessop used in almost every 
match last season, and approved so highly that he has ordered another to replace it. 
Besides bats, Mr. Gardiner provides articles for all sorts of games—lawn tennis, 
archery, bowls, croquet, and golf. 


To the question “* Which is the best side-car ?”” Messrs. W. Montgomery & Co., 
of Coventry, have ventured to reply that theirs is; or perhaps it would be better to 
speak in the plural, as their side-cars are of various descriptions and prices, from the 
** Juvenile,” at £6 10s. to the Modéle-de-Luxe at £14 10s. Experience has shown 
the manufacturers a variety of little conveniences which tend to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the users. 


Residents in the Midlands who are looking for motor cars may have their 
attention drawn to Messrs. R. Cripps & Co., Ltd., of 299, Arkwright Street, Notting- 
ham, who claim to be the oldest motor firm in that town, and were established in 
the motor and engineering trade before motor cars came into use. Messrs. Cripps 
are agents for the Argyll, Berliet, Siddeley, and Talbot cars, Michelin tyres, &c., 
and from them motors of various descriptions can be hired. Mr. Cripps himself 
was a champion cyclist, so that in this department of the business he knows 
precisely what cyclists want. 


With regard to cycles, however, the Elswick continue to be unsurpassed for 
ease, stability, and cheapness. All sorts of models are turned out by this famous 
firm, whose enormous workshops at Newcastle-on-Tyne are a sight to see. The 
prices range from seven to seventeen guineas. A late speciality is the Elswick 
Territorial Cycle, specially designed to meet the requirements of Military Cyclist 
Corps. It is claimed for this that it is fitted with the strongest girder frame now 
upon the market, and the rifle of course can be conveniently carried. 


We are asked to plead on behalf of the Mater Misericordize Hospital, which 
does such admirable service for the poor in the city and county of Dublin. By 
much labour the controllers of the charity have closed the year with a debit balance 
of only a little more than £70; but their good work would be largely extended if they 
had a little more money. The Sisters of Mercy not only give their services to the 
hospital gratuitously, but themselves bear the cost of their maintenance, so that all 
the money collected goes for the benefit of those for whom the hospital is designed. 
The Surgical and Medical staff include many of the most distinguished names in the 
profession. Nothing is needed but just a little more money ! 


One cannot but be struck, in passing through the country, with the hideousness 
of the majority of portable buildings such as pavilions, cottages, &c., constituting a 
blot on a charming landscape. Only on rare occasions is anyth:ng like an artistic 
structure seen, and in such cases it is extremely probable that it will prove to be 
the work of the Alnwick Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd. The building erected 
at New Seaham, co. Durham, for the Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., is a specimen 
of what may be done. The firm have made a successful effort to give to 
their industry the dignity of permanent architecture, and have retained the 
services of a skilled architect, whose advice and experience are always at the 
disposal of intending purchasers. These may be advised to make known their 
requirements to the pioneers of their trade, the Alnwick Foundry and Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Architect’s Department, Alnwick. London address: 52, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


In the early days of motor cycles various criticisms were directed against 
them. By careful study and practical experience of the subject the grounds for 
criticism have been gradually removed, and an approach to perfection may now be 
said to have been attained. Nothing better is to be found on the market than the 
Wolf Featherweight motor cycle, manufactured by the Wolf Engineering Company, 
Limited, of Wolverhampton, at prices ranging from 22 guineas to 45 guineas. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in 
the September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. G. W. Armstrong, Victoria Street, 
S.W.; Captain F. Barton, Hampshire Regiment, Pretoria; Mr. W. J. 
Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; Mr. Pierre 
de Loriol, Crassier, Vand, Switzerland ; Mr. W. J. Ramsey, Harrow ; 
Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. M. B. 


Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge ; and Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork. 
H2 
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THE MAY DAY HANDICAP HURDLE RACE AT LINGFIELD 
Photograph by Mr. G. W. Armstrong, 1, Victoria Street, S.W. 


SEAL-HUNTING IN ALGERIA 


The taker of this photograph once caught five young seals alive. He fed them on condensed 
milk for a time, then with fish, and made regular pets of them 


Photograph by Mr. Pierre de Loriol, Crassier, Vand, Switzerland 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SECTION JUMPING AT HARRISMITH, ORANGE RIVER COLONY, BY THE 
HAMPSHIRE COMPANY MOUNTED INFANTRY 
Photograph by Captain F. Barton, Hampshire Regiment, Pretoria 


CROWHURST OTTER-HOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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THE OPENING OF THE CROSS-COUNTRY SEASON, CAPE TOWN-—-COMBINED RUN 
OF THE SPARTAN, CELTIC, AND DEEP RIVER HARRIERS 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


CAMP BY THE GANGES NEAR HARDWAR 
Sernai Wallahs with their craft, used for fishing and making journeys down stream 


Photograph by Captain W. Barker, 4th Worcestershire Regiment, Bareilly, U.P. India 
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LAWN-TENNIS AT BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Rondenne, Brussels 


MR. GRIFFITH BREWER’S VIVIENNE (ENGLAND), FOURTH IN INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE 
Passengers: Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, Bart., Mrs. Griffith Brewer, and H. Massac Buist 
Photograph by Lady Smiley 
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FISHING WITH A CORMORANT AT CHUNG KING, ON THE UPPER YANGTSE RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. N. B. V. Jacob, Surgeon R.N., H.M.S. ‘* Woodcock,’ Chung King, 
Upfer Yangtse, Western China 


SEALS FIGHTING 


Photograth by Mr. Pierre de Loriol, Crassier, Vand, Switzerland 
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YACHTING OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. W. ]. Ramsey, Harrow 


BEDFORD MODERN SCHOOL SPORTS-—-THE OBSTACLE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, London 
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EPSOM—THE STEWARDS’ HANDICAP, WON BY PERSEUS III 


Photograph by Mr C. J. Waters, Epsom 


OPENING SATURDAY AT HURLINGHAM-——SECOND LIFE GUARDS UV. HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 
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SECTION TENT-PEGGING AT HARRISMITH, ORANGE RIVER COLONY, BY THE 
HAMPSHIRE COMPANY MOUNTED INFANTRY 


Photograph by Captain F. Barton, Hampshire Regiment, Pretoria 


HURDLE RACE, MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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THE HARVILLE HURDLE RACE AT WYE—VENO, THE WINNER, LEADING 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 


A GOOD DIVE 
Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork 
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\HORSE SHOW AT SPA 


Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Brussels 


THE OPENING OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON AT CAPE TOWN 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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CARLTON HANDICAP, STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


Photograph by Mr. W. G, Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 


SCHOOLING—NOTE PECULIAR POSITION OF HIND LEGS 


Photograph by Miss Marjorie Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst 
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MOLASSINE 


DOG ano PUPPY CAKES 


REVOLUTIONISE DOG FEEDING. 
They are equally suitable 


FOR ALL KINDS OF DOGS AND PUPPIES. 


They prevent and eradicate internal Parasites and Worms, They create 
healthy conditions in the stomach, causing the whole of the nutriment 
of the entire food to be digested. They keep dogs’ skins and coats in 
fine condition and free from odours. These Cakes are a perfectly natural 
food, and do not contain any Drugs, though they contain antiseptic and 
health-giving properties that render medicines and powders unnecessary. 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER CAKES. 


Sold by all Grocers, or Samples and Prices will be forwarded immediately upon application to 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 63, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 


In districts where these Cakes are not stocked by dealers we pay carriage to consumers. 


“*‘Molassine Meal— The Food for all Animals.” 


The MONDAY MIDGET 


is a private publication issued every Monday, Gontaining AUTHENTIC 
. . Raving Intelligence, probably unobtainable elsewhere . . . 


The “‘ Monday Midget” is forwarded post free by early country mails in plain 
sealed envelopes for 2/6 per single copy. Four weeks for 7/6, or Ten 
Weeks for 


SPECIAL REDUCED TERMS TO FULL SEASON SUBSCRIBERS for 
every issue up to and including the last week of Flat Racing, November 27th, 
1909, inclusive, will be Forty Shillings. 


Special attention is called to the ‘* Midget’s’’ Speciality, the ‘‘ONE HORSE” 
OVERNIGHT CODE SELECTION advertised each morning racing is in progress 
in all the principal Sporting papers in the United Kingdom, 


The “Midget” does not rely for its. popularity upon a host of useless’ stereotyped 
Training Reports, nor does it mystify its readers by indulging in a — of Tips. 
Palpable Favourites and “hot goods” are avoided. 


For EARLY, but Inspired, Hints for All Big Events, consult “The Monday Midget.” 


Offices: MONDAY MIDGET,” Ascot, Berkshire. 
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Summer Tours 
on a Car fitted with 


Rudge-Whitworth 
Detachable Wire Wheels 


are more enjoyable because 
tyre trouble is eliminated. 


Wheel changed in 9 seconds. 


A Point to Remember— 
What Mr. FRANK NEWTON, Holder of 


many Brooklands Records, says of Rudge- THEY CAN BE FITTED 


Whitworth Detachable Wheels. 


50, Chatsworth Gardens, Acton, London, W., TO ANY MAKE OF CAR. 
Messrs. Rudge hitworth, Coventry. April 3rd,1 
Dear Sirs, ay: the past two seasons of compe tition 
work I us ed your Detachable Wire Wheels exclusively, 
both in hill climbs, track races, and at the Brookle wwe 
meetings, with the result that I never once experience yf fi 
trouble, incon enience, or mishap of any kind with them, Illustrated Art Catalogue post vee jrom 


in spite of the indiscriminate way the wheels were 


changec labout from one car to another, while in ordinary 
road rk their immunity from collapse —e side u e = i WO 
against a curb is certainly not associated with 


y wooden artil.ery wheel, and I know of. no form o1 


Detac chable Rims that is so permanently reliable and 
convenient for changing.—Yours faithfully, De t | 7 COVEN I RY 
(Signed) FRANK NEWTON, 12) 


JOHN M°LAUCHLAN, | 


Turf Commission Agent, 
64, POTTERROW, EDINBURGH, 


and 
DEDUCTIONS | rLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


for Future Events. 


LIMIT 


to Double and Treble 
Events. 


Letter Commissions a Speciality, and 
can be sent to either address 


QUIBBLING. THE FAIREST TERMS EVER OFFERED. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


nS ENGLAND'S 


THEREFORE THE 
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